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ADELAIDE AND ROLAND. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Tue banks of the Rhine form a succession of scenes 
more romantic, in the sense of the term that I am fondest 
of, than can be equalled in any of the countries, it has been 
my fortune to wander through. Every hill, valley, stream 
and rock has its wild, old and interesting tradition, em- 
balmed in the memories of the aged, who received them 
from their progenitors, and the hearts of the young, who 
will hand them down to their successors. Fairy legends, 
and tales of goblin, sprite and fay, are generally connect- 
ed with the natural curiosities, and remarkable or beauti- 
ful landscapes of the neighborhood: but deeds of chivalry 
or outrage, and stories of feuds, loves and combats, are pre- 
sented to the recollection of the peasantry of the district, 
by the ruined abbey, decayed church, and mouldering 
keep, or hoary castle, still terrible in age and desolation, 
of which there are such numbers on the bank of that river, 
especially in the neighborhood of Bonn. 

Near that city, the remains of three of these ancient 
baronial residences, are yet discernible, standing at a 
short distance from each other. ‘They were built in the 
fifteenth century, by three German brothers, of a daring 
and turbulent dis;osition, who determined to digtinguisn 
themselves and families, with a total disregard of the hon- 
or or the legality of the means, too characteristic of their 
barbarous age and country. ‘They formed the resolution 
of establishing themselves in three separate but neighbor- 
ing fortresses, from which they could mutually and with 
ease, sally forth, and violently seize upon whatever they 
were ix want of, or that excited their rapacity—the prop- 
erty of the dwellers in the surrounding country. The 
three fortresses were placed in the midst of a rocky ridge 
of almost inaccessible hills, called Sieben Bergen, or the 
seven mountains. ‘They received, from their builders, 
names, in themselves, well calculated to strike the super- 
stitious, andthe weak with awe and terror. Une was cal- 
led Drachenfells, or the Dragon’s Rock—another, Wolk- 
enburg—the Cloudy Castle; and the third Lowenburg— 
literally ‘the Lion’s Mountain. 

Tradition reports that each of fem was not only guard- 
ed with strong towers and outworks, but was also render- 
ed more secure by having a number of secrct accesses and 
outlets, communicating respectively with each other, and 
the opposite bank of the river, and known only to their 
owners. 

By their good fortune and bravery, at the end of seven 

ears, from their poeeeesing these places of security, the 
ves Warriors, as they styled themselves, had amassed 
so much plunder as, not only enriched them, but had made 
their names feared and renowned throughout the whole 
empire. ‘These three feudal chieftains had an only sister, 
called Adelaide, who was as remarkabl: for her gentle- 
ness and virtue, tenderness and beauty, as her brothers 
were for their reckless courage and hardihood, and daring 
spirit of enterprize. Their parents being dead she was 
under their guardianship; and, rude though their man- 
ners were, and steeled as their hearts had been by deeds 
of outrage, they yet, all equally and tenderly loved and 
treated her with the greatest respect; for we often find 
the charities of life porsessing a nook of the heart where 
they were least to be expected, as the most beautiful and 
éweet scented flowerets, are sometimes seen sheltering 
themselves from the storm beneath the leaves of the hem- 
lock, and the deadly night-shade, or the ruder, but less 
baneful gorse and heath. 

There was on the opposite ehore of the Rhine, another 
castle, very romantically situated, no vestige of which 
now remains, but then inhabited by a young, valiant, gen- 
erous and handsome knight, named Koland; one of those 
who, imbued with a hign and chivalrous spirit. make even 
the darkest ages of European history, in some respecte, 
dear to the noole and warm-hearted of more polished times. 
Jn a joust, held at the castle of a neighboring baron, he 
had the good, or bad fortnne,—at least the present happi- 
ness of meeting with Adelaide of Drachenfells. She 


could not be seen, without being admired, nor long known 
without being loved; and his noble presence, gallant mein, 
and courteous addrese, were irresistible, even with the 
most volatile of the fzmale sex. 


How powerful then must 
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they have been in making an impression on the suscepti-|} with her. They were startled at the proposal, and won- 
ble heart of Adelaide, even by their very contrast with|fdered how Roland ever had obtained opportunities of be- 
the boisterous, though to her affectionate, demeanor of]| coming the lover of the secluded Adelaide. After a pro- 
her kinsmen! The love of this pair became, at the same|}longed, and to all parties, disagreeable audience, Roland 
instant, equally fervid and mutual. Many were their sto-|| took his leave, being only able to extract from the guar- 
len interviews in the clear moonlight, near the walls of|| dians of his mistress, a promise to consult together with 
Roland’s,castle, when the brothers of Adelaide were absent || themselves and their charge, on the propriety and expe- 
on their predatory excursions; many the vows they plight-|| diency of granting the request. 
ed of enduring faith, maiden love, and knightly constancy;|| Adelaide from her chamber window had eagerly watch- 
and many the sweet and bitter tears they shed on the] ed for, and listened, with something more exciting than 
cheeks of each other, when the hour of parting came, with|| pleasure, to the clang of his massive sword, the only wea- 
a speed all unlooked for, and almost unaccountable. Ad-|| pon he wore on the visit, as it rang in touching the tesscl- 
elaide had held these interviews with her lover in secret, || ated floor of the hall. With what breathless earnestness 
from no other motive than an undefined dread, which weak || she watched the advance of the sunbeam across her case- 
and gentle minds often have of strong or coarse ones,||ment; and how tedious did she that day think its career 
‘that it might offend her brothers.’ During one of these, || as she sat in the solitary indulgence of what was a joy, 
when Sir Koland pressed his suit with all the ardor of a|j though less vivid than the hope, that Roland’s suit would 
young and enthusiastic lover, and besought her to become || be successful—that the interview would be happily and 
his own for ever, she referred him to her brothers, whose|| speedily concluded, and that she could either be called 
consent obtained, her hand should be his, as was her heart || down to attend her brother’s pleasure in the hall, or that 
already. She thought he would have accepted of this||they would be desirous that after meeting them, Roland 
permission with transport; but instead of showing any ||should be admitted to her presence, With this half-de 
signs of satisfaction at her words, Roland fell into a pen-|| fined wish in view, she had,—she afterwards tried to 
sive mood; and, after some minutes of silence, broke out|| assure herself, that it was ranges ys. her in 
into the exclamation, ‘ Ah! had mine eyes never gazed|jher best attire at the morning hour. She wore on that 
on thy fatal beauty, or had my sire or thine been but an||day the pale and beautiful blue robe of silk that Roland 
humble peasant, rather than a belted knight!’ He then|jhad first beheld, and still more admired her in. A rare 
communicated to his mistress what he had never had cour-|| gem, twined round with what was of more value to her 
age of heart enough to mention before. A deadly feud/|than all the gems the argosies of Venice ever bore from 
had subsisted for many years between the families of Ro-|| the east—a lock of Roland’s golden-hued,and Saxon hair 
land and Adelaide; and had only of late ceased to produce || —was not wholly hid in the -most heavenly of shelters— 
actual warfare, from the more profitable occupation the|j her fond and palpitating bosom. But no messenger knock- 
warrior brothers had chosen, of plundering the weak in|jed at her chamber door, which was ready to bound open 
place of fighting the strong. ‘ Your rich and proud broth-|| at the very touch of a breath from the outside. It re- 
ers, lady,’ said the young knight, ‘will never consent||mained unmoged. MRoland’s steed was brought to the 
that you should wed the son of their ancient and heredit-|| outerside of the moat; his step was heard in the hall—the 
ary foe. But will this, which gives us an opportunity of|| echo of the departing and coldly formal courtesies, rung, 
trying the strength of our love, only present a proof of|| like the wail of broken hopes, up to the turret. He appear- 
its weakness—must we never meet again?’ ed at the gate—looked upwards—sighed, and departed! 
Adelaide replied to him in words and with a manner||A dreary interval of several days elapsed before the broth- 
which most pleasantly and gracefully united the expres-||ers of Adelaide betrayed, in her presence, either by their 
sion of devoted, virtuous and maiden love, and that firm-||speech or demeanor, their knowledge of the mutual af- 
ness which even the weaker sex possessed in those days|| fection subsisting between their eister and Roland. They 
of warlike prowess. She assured-him that she deemed || thought thus haughtily to mark their scorn of what the 
it her duty—a duty due to the memory of her revered pa- || deemed a dereliction from the honorable pride of hatred, 
rents—to consult her brothers, but only to consult them;/|| which their house had long entertained against the line 
and if they withheld their consent, then her love would |] of chiefs; hereditary possessors of Schwartzenburg. At 
demand the sacrifice of her fraternal affection—and if|| length when the time approached at. which they were to 
needful it should be made. This noble proffer overcame|} give an answer to the suitor of Adelaide,—who, by-the- 
the doubts of Roland; he threw himself at her feet, andj} by, they had £o strictly watched, that no intermediate in- 
swore, in any case, never—never to wed another. Ade-||terview had taken place between him and her,—they con- 
laide recompensed his faith by reciprocating the vow. descended to open their minds gpon the subject to their 
Young Koland, the very next day, demanded admit-||sister. This they did when ond day she wae permitted, 
ance to her three brothers, on the plea that he had some-|jand in spirits, to be their companion at their board, after 
thing of importance to communicate, and an audience was||they were able to withdraw themselves from the ruder 
immediately accorded to him. He entered the frowning || companionship of their vassals. Their words were all re- 
gates of the castle, where the meeting was appointed to|| proachful, even in the very tone of their delivery, and in 
ve held, with a not unknightly fear. He would, without|]the expression of countenance which accompanied them. 
a craven thought, have dared to storm its battlements in|| They were also few and bitter. But love armed the soul 
the hour of warfare; but the trembling which agitated his |] of the gentle Adelaide, and gave her a courage and an e)- 
frame,—in spite of himself, and the recollection of many || oquence, totally new and surprising to herself. It seemed 
deeds of heroic valor by him achieved,—as he crossed the}|to have awakened, or indeed given birth to energies, the 
moat, and heard the sullen clank of the chains connected || possession of which she had never dreamed of; and euch 
with the drawbridge while it was elevated behind him,|| was her winning fervor, and the impressive beauty of her 
arose from doubt, but not from cowardice, though the sen-|| language and looks, that even the obdurate hearts of her 
sation would be indiscriminately called fear by many.—|} brothers were softened. ‘They were made of sterner stuff 
The brothers of Adelaide awaited the arrival of Roland,|| than to be melted. All that they could consent to was that 
in the large oak pannelled hall where the boisterous fes-|} Roland might cherish hope of obtaining their countenance 
tivities of their rude followers and retainers, were usual-||to the marriage, after distinguishing himeelf and gaining 
ly celebrated. On the brow of each of them there was a||an honorable name, by feate of arms under the banners of 
predetermined scoff, in spite of the stately air of politeness|| our blessed Lord in Palestine. Beyond this point they 
which the rules of knighthood, not altogether forgotten|| were inflexible. 
even by them, required every one to assume on theen-|| ‘This resolution oe communicated to Roland, when, 
trance of a guest, although that guest should be a heredit-|| accompanied by @ gallant train—for his pride had been 
aryenemy. ‘Let Roland of Schwartzenburg be seated|| piqued by the coldness and formality of his first reception, 
near us,’ said the oldest of the brothers coldly, as the|] and the supposed negligence of Adelaide in her failing 
young lover gave a bow of haughty recognition. But re-|| to resort on the moonlit evenings to the old oak, bordering 
collecting that he came as a euitor, the latter did what in|] the domains of Schwartzenburg; when I eay escorted by 
him lay to dismiss trom his brow and curled lip any tra-||a gallant company he waited upon them to demand their 
ces of the scorn and feeling, which before his love for Ad-|/answer. ‘That answer, though bebind his wishes, was 
elaide, were hatred of the brothers. He seated himself,|| beyond his hopes. He adored Adelaide—but he also, 
and, in a brief, but interesting manner, and with a gallant||though lese devotedly, loved martial glory; eo that he 
bearing. avowed to them the love he felt for their beauti-|| felt a sensation he was inclined to stifle as inconsistent 
ful sister, and asked their consent to his immediate union|| with his vows, and almost ashamed to own to himaelf, as 
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akin to satisfaction—when he heard that the two passions I of Adelaide, when 


which possessed his bosoin might be gratified—nay, the 
one be the means of forwarding the aimings of the other. 
{’atal self-deceit! Unhappy delusion! Love must have un- 
reserved and undivided sway, else dreadful is the ven- 
geance it exacts. The incense offered on its shrine must 
he to it alone. The homage paid in its temple, the heart, 
must be shared by no other passion deified! The parting 
of Adelaide and Roland was the bitterest moment of their 
lives. Though he was in all the gallant trim of a young 
and noble knight, and high in hope and anticipations 
of glory, they fearfully—and ah! not falsely, looked for- 
ward to the ills the future would give birth to. ‘They kis- 
red and sighed till the dewy lips of Adelaid@sedmed te 
grow to those of Roland, and vowed—oh, how they vow- 
ed—undying constancy! At length Roland gave one fer- 
vid embrace, pressed the hand of her he had the presenti- 
ment he was never to see again. And the last echo 
of the bugles of his train, as that faded in the distance 
from thé etraining eyes of Adelaide, awoke her from the 
reverie, into which she had fallen from the undefinable 
feeling of loneliness she felt, when the hand of Reland 
ceased its fond hold of hers. 

Roland sped him on. When he bade adieu to the dear 
and majestic streain that bounds his native country, upon 
whose beautiful banks he had in boyhood disported him- 
self, and in youth so devotedly loved; when he recollect- 
ed that his fatherland was behind him, and his mistress 
far away, the gaudy dreams of martial glory, rain-bow- 
like, seemed to him only to be the accompaniment of deep 


‘and throbbing sorrow; and their illusive splendor was at 


times totally overshadowed by the dense melancholy of 
the forebodings which rather rested heavily on his soul 
than flitted moodily across it. But this state of mind did 
not—could not long continue. He reached the sea-port 
from whence he was to sail for Palestine; and, with in- 
crease of distance from the gentle and all unforgetting Ad- 
elaidé, was the sharp edge of his sorrow blunted, and the 
unavailing poignancy of regret deadened within hin. 
Roland and his train joined themselves to other warri- 
ors of the Cross. There were among them the young and 
the old—the noble and the mean; men who fought for the 
honor of their faith—but for it in conjunction with the 
peerless fame of their mistresses; and meu who were stirred 
up to the daring of the enterprise by the meaner prompt- 
ings of a thirst for worldly possession, which they longed 
1o slake in the fertile and well etored plains of Syria, and 
among the wealthy believers of the arch imposter Maho- 
met. The generous purpose and the noble sentiments of 
Roland did not allow him to hesitate in choosing to which 
of these orders of the army of God he should attach him- 
eelf; for he found on his arrival in the holy-land, as were 
his companions on the voyage, so were his comrades in the 
camp. The colors of Adelaide showed in the plume of Ro- 
land’s helmet,—and in the van of thechristian battle array. 
The lock of her raven hair, which he wore next his heart, 
entwined round the likeness of its former possessor, part- 
ed with a portion of itself to wreath with the ribbon strea- 
mers that waved over his mailed shoulder. ‘ God—the 
Cross, and my Adelaide!’ was the war-cry most frequent- 
ly heard, anc, ay, most dreaded in the Paynim ranks ; and 
in the tents of the unholy infidel; for it was ever but the 
prelude of the fiercest onset from the keenest tempered 
steel; the most undaunted ccurage, yea, and with that 
courage, of the most knightly courtesy, and the blooming 


look of a fairer manly beauty than ever the daughters of 


the east had before beheld. Many were the onslaughts 
which Roland led, and as many were the victorious con- 
quests he achieved. The trophies of his prowess were 
numerous—but he never thought them enow for the lone- 
ly dweller on the far distant shores of the Rhine. ‘To her 
as they were won, they were sent by such messengers as 
accidentally ofiered themselves; for his gallant followers 
were too few and too fearless to be permitted, or, as they 


would have said themselves, to be compelled to leave the 
warfare of Religion and Renown, and not be allowed to 
share the laurels of their beloved master. But, alas! these 
tokens of an affection, still fresh and green, never reached 
the lady of his love, to whose withering and pining heart| 
they would have been like the pure and weltering stream 


tothe pilgrim, who is athirst and weary in the desert 
The brothers of Drachenfells knew why. Did a pilgrin 
seck charity in the name of Christ and the Moly Mother 


and by the sears he bore from wounds he received in war- 
ring with infidels; and by the scallop shell and the cross 
he wore, beseech them for shelter and succor—he was 
driven from the precincts of the churls, and for ever after, 
it may be supposed shunned their inhospitable gates.— 
Did a stranger inquire for their sister—he was either brib- 


—_— 





the beams of morning raised her from 
\|her sleepless couch, feverish slumbers or desponding 
dreams, was to where that morning sun arose—the east. 
The last looks from her chamber window in the twilight 
of eve, however, were not to where, in excess of monarch 
like magnificence, itset; for there was not the earthly god 
of her vows and her heart—the beautiful, though clay 
formed, teraple of her hopes and wishes. ‘The name and 
the image of Roland were ever present in her thoughts; 
and time but deeper graved them on the tablets of the 
heart, and imprinted them on the viewless records of un- 
decaying memory. 
What, it will perchance be asked, could stir up broth- 
ers to such: cruclty, and strip their stony hearts of all the 
garments of brotherly tenderness, yea, and even of the 
common clothing of humanity, that they so created—so 
prolonged their sister’s pine? It were better, and more 
merciful, to have at once deprived her of the life their 
common parents gave. Gentle one, if that it be a lady 
that inquireth, it was the spirit of Revenge, and the tri- 
umph of the evii principles which, we may often see, do 
freeze up the blood-currents of affection, and make the 
heart of man like unto the iron,—hard as it is cold, or 
burning in its softness. It was from hate of Roland and 
despisal of her who could love him. Art thou a man— 
ay, and of the world too, who asks me? I will whisper 
thee then, it was Interest also; for Adelaide, if she lived 
to the age of five and twenty, became sole inheritor of the 
woods and lawns, the fair castle and the wealth of her 
mother’s brother; such was his expiring wish. These 
wide domains, and that powerful barony, the brothers 
wished to have for their own exclusive use. Thus pas- 
sionate hate is often but a garment wherewith is covered 
interested love. 
At length the seven years of Roland’s absence had pas- 
sed away—at length Adelaide approached the blooming 
age of five and twenty. The schemes of her brothers 
were completed, and their triumph was at hand and ma- 
tured. 
One day,—it was a dismal and gloomy one,—Adelaide 
was called down from her solitary chamber to attend her 
brothers in the castle hall. She did not credit her ears 





»|/|/nor her senses, when she heard the attendant add, ‘A 


stranger has been closseted with your brothers, lady, and 
|| he looks like one of the men who have fought in the holy 
ljland.’ Hastily, yet feebly, she tottered down the steep 
|| strirease—for never had she obeyed a summons with more 
|| —pleasure I had almost said,—but that were wrong; with 
\\less reluctance then,—since the day of the departure of 
Roland. She dared not hope that the stranger was her 
love, but she believed that it would be one who knew of 
him, and bore some message for her. ‘ Why so pale, sis- 
tert This palmer is the bearer of some news for you, which 
I guess, will not improve your complexion!’ -Adelaide 
looked not even a reproach, but gently addressing the 
pilgrim said, ‘ Valiant and holy stranger, if you have 
aught for my own peculiar ear, my brothers will retire to 
a distance; but if thy message demands not privacy, for 
the love of the holy Mary, do not delay to tell me!’ ‘It 
will be well enongh known an hour hence, lady, so I need 
no secrecy, and the tale is too heavy to make me haste in 
the telling,’ gruffly answered the stranger, and then went 
on with an unfaultering and savage apathy, only varied 
by occasional attempts at being pathetic or jocose, to tell 
that he had fought along with Roland—seen him fall—re- 
ceived his last breath, and was requested by him to be 
the bearer of a box, which he threw on the table, and with 
it a ring, as tokens of his love and his death, for Adelaide, 
the sister of the lords of Drachenfells.’ ‘ Yes! it is mine!’ 
cried Adelaide; she could no more. The breath forsook the 
snowy bosom which had but a moment before heaved to 
the music of hope; color fled the cheek it had tinted with 
the long forgotten hue of joy; and she sunk on the hard 
marble pavement of the hall, which was yet softer than 
the bosoms of her brothers. Life returned—the stranger 
still remained, and Adelaide looked—she could not artic- 
ulate—fond questions, which he was, alas! too ready to 
answer. ‘* We were comrades in the fight—but who was 
Roland’s peer in the combat! It was during the hottest of 
the bloody strife that I saw him fall, after I had witnes- 
.||sed prodigies of his valor. In company with his page, 
i]; though also . po iously wounded, we bore him to his tent, 
,|| but life ebbed swiftly through the gashes of the Saracenic 
cimeters, and a wound near the heart, given by the ar- 
row of an infidel. But his last words lady, were of you!’ 














himself, at the picture he had sketched. ‘* Take,’ said he, 
‘this casquet to my Adelaide, and tell her that my latest 


At this moment the palmer almost faltered, despite of 


sigh was towards her—my last thought regarded her, and 


creased; but she mildly told her tale. Her heart, she 
said, was in a Syrian grave, and now her body should be 
Heaven’s, for the works of God and charity, before that 
it was Death’s. She associated with the nuns of a neigh- 
boring Carmelite convent that, built on a small island in 
the Rhine, was overlooked by the castle of her brothers, 
and the ancestral domains of Roland. MHope’s flame that, 
even unknown to herself, had still fitfully twinkled in its 
socket, at last for a moment brightly flashed—and died 
away—for ever! She took the veil. The day, and but 
the day after that event, which not even fate, all mighty 
as it reigns over what is yet to be, can ever recall, the 
sound of Roland’s triumphant bugal rang through the 
woods of Drachenfells, as with his valiant train lie ap- 
proached the castle of the brothers to demand the fulfil- 
ment of their promise and the hand,—he knew not that 
the heart ought then to have been heaven’s—of Adelaide. 
The notes danced o’er the Rhine, and hung lingering}y 
round the turrets of the convent. Adelaide knew them! 
The perfidy of her brothers—the brothers to whom she 
had yielded her estate—that moment flashed across her 
mind! ‘The longed for, and now replenished cup of hap- 
piness was at that same instant dashed from the thirsty 
lips of Roland. He cursed his fate—he almost cursed 
his God! He prayed that the earth—his native earth— 
would ope and swallow him up, since all the perils of war 
he had esecaped—but to find that his mistress had forgot- 
ten him, although she had not loved another—for so was 
he told, and such was his belief. But yet he cursed not 
her. He prepared to return to Palestine, but before his 
departure, was prevailed upon to seek his still beloved— 
adored Adelaide. By special favor they met, but the never 
opening gate of the convent was betwixt them; yet it ex- 
eluded not the truth. He learned the baseness of the 
brothers of his mistress, gave to her tears and prayers the 
mightiest boon he ever could dispense—his forgiveness; 
pressed the hand of Adelaide—and was severed from her 
for ever! 
Speedily did the gentle frame of Adelaide sink under 
this event. It had crushed her heart and withered her 
spirit: was it to be wished its tenement should still re- 
main—though in ruins? She died—and the name of her 
Roland and her God hung on her lips, breathed together 
in the deep devotion of her latest hour. Before her de- 
cease, Roland had taken up his abode ina chapel on a 
rock which overlooked the Rhine, and the windows of the 
convent. To these windowsgwere his eyes ceaselessly 
directed. He again saw—but only saw Adelaide. She 
recognised him,—for love is far sighted; and, at her calm 
departure, her eyes were turned toward the chapel. Ro- 
land was permitted to attend her remains to the tomb. 
He took no monastic vow; fer he had deeply pledged a 
holier one—that of love; and he kept it sacred. Sixteen 
years Rojand survived his Adelaide; but he never ieft his 
chapel on the Rhine—never wished to gaze on aught but 
the convent where she had died—the grave where she was 
buried; for he could see it;—and never, never, even in 
thought, was he another’s! 

AWce GREY. 
The following is an extract from a recently published 
volume of rural tales, entitled “Scenes in our Parish, by 
a country parson’s daughter.” The heroine, Alice Grey, 
is a sailor’s wife, and in the scene below, is represented as 
awaiting the return of her husband from his second, and, 
as he had promised, his last voyage; a promise, it will be 
seen, which was too certainly fulfilled:— 

‘“‘Alice,” said her mother-in-law the next morning, “J 
hear the ship is at Gravesend.” ‘The ship at Gravesend,” 
said Alice, ‘and no letter!—But,”’ she added, ‘‘I mean to 
take the baby to show them at the office, and then I shall 
hear for myself.” Weak as her spirits had been before, 
at that moment, she says, she had not the slightest mis- 
giving. A letter might come to her that day, or the next, 
or better than all, her husband himself was on the road— 
her kind husband, who had promised never to leave her 
again. She had just received the half of his wages, and 
the thought that they might never be due to him again, 
was not likely once to occur toher. The next morning 
she dressed herself and her beautiful infant in their best. 
It was a bright summer day, so she selected from her ward- 
robe the lite cotton gown which her husband had chosen, 
and which had been her best when she married.—She 
crossed her gay orange silk handkerchief over her white 
one, and tied on her new apron. You might have looked 
far, before you hae seen a gayer or a prettier party than 
Alice Grey and her children. 

**I wish I could take Lizzy all the way,” thought she, 
as having dressed her little dark-eyed girl she left her un- 











ed to silent departure and unreturning absence, or driven 


by force from their neighborhood. 
she thought, false and forgotten lover ever reached her. 


Seven years had drearily and heavily gone on, and were 
Many, many were the 
ancient Nobles—the valiant Knights and even the weal- 
thy Burghers, for dearly did her brothers value riches, 
that sought to woo and win the maiden, whose charms 
were widely known, and often sung, despite the jealous 
watchfulness of her fraternal guardians! But the first look 


passed—yet Roland returned not! 


No tidings of her, as 


my expiring prayer was for her welfare.’ 


promise!’’ 
had made one. 


and never —never dies! The false traitor’s tale was un 


her lover, and to sorrow. 











He then gave 
up the ghost, and, lady, I am here and have fulfilled my 
Yea, he had—but not to Roland—for he never 
He earned the gold of Drachenfell’s 
lords; but with it bought a worm that gnaweth hearts, 


true, yet Adelaide—could she else? firmly believed it; 
and from that moment devoted herself to the memory of 
Her suitors, and many were 
they, and noble, and generous, and gallant, and gay, in- 


der a neighbor’s care, to wait her return; ‘‘yet I need not 
weed it, for Tom can’t be there yet, it isno use to think he 
will; and if he were, I must show him my boy first.” 

So she set out for the office, a walk of about three miles 
from her house, telling every one who inquired of her, that 
-||Tom, she supposed, was at Gravesend, and that she did 
not expect him down for two or three days; and yet, poor 
thing, having dressed herself exactly in the clothes which 
she knew he liked best, and admiring her baby all the way, 
with the feeling of how his father would admire him, it 
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was not until Alice reached the door of the office that her 
spirits failed her, and her heart sunk for a moment; but 
recovering herself, she went in. The kind ola lady, who 
was used to receive her on such occasions took her.infant 
from her, made her sit down, and gave her a glass of wine. 
‘She'll need something to strengthen her,’ thought she, 
as she looked at her compassionately. Alice could not 
ask for a letter. ‘*Whata very sickly time we have had,” 
said the old lady after a pause. ‘Have we ma’am?” ask- 
ed Alice. ‘The air is fresh and pure on our hills, and 
Alice did not recollect any one who had been ill. “Why,” 
said another female in the room, ‘have you not heard 
that the captain has been ill, and has lost two of the 
men?” “I felt the word,” said poor Alice, ‘from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot.” “It is my 
husband!” said she, and without making one effort to 
support herself, she fell down in a fainting fit. It was 
with a kind intention, I dare say, that when they brought 
her to herself again the woman deceived her into a belief 
that her husband was only very ill, not dead. But it was 
not right, and therefore never wise, to deceive. It is not 
a protestant doctrine to do evil that good may come; and 
in this case—as I believe in all others—-the evil being 
done, the good never comes. ‘Weexpect a letter to-mor- 
row or next day, and then we shall hear how he is; but let 
some one else come,”’ they said, soothingly, ‘‘you are too 
weak.” She was weak indeed, and as she sat listlessly 
gazing at her baby—her fatherless baby—so the sad whis- 
per in her sinking heart told her, you would have thought 
it impossible that she could have reached home that even- 
ing. But there is little knowing what the weak human 
frame can bear, till the hour of need comes, in which God’s 
strength is made perfect in weakness. The next morn- 
ing her mother offered to go to the office and make inqui- 
ry instead of her—*What! and I wait here? Oh! I could 
not—I could not!” said Alice, passionately; and the next, 
she went to hear the vague and deceitful comfort, with 
which her injudicious friends supplied her, Ah, poor 
Alice! she had vainly decked her infant’s worked cap with 
the shining rosette of white satin, saying to herself, 
**This will be for the christening when his father comes.” 
it would have made your heart ache, to see the look of 
deep unmurmuring despair with which, on the Saturday 
after she heard the dreadful news, she sat quietly unpick- 
ing the ribbon, and supplying its place with one of black 
love. ‘he next day the mourning party appeared at 
church in the afternoon, and after service, Alice, her 
mother-in-law, and her brothers, carried the infant to the 
fount-the fair child whose father might never glory in him. 
—They called him by his father’s name, but he may nev- 
er hear the voice of a father’s blessing. Well! the bles- 
sing of a mightier Father rest on the sailor’s orphan 
child. 

Affairs havenot prospered with Alice Grey—how should 
they!—-since she became a widow.—She has missed her 
husband’s pleasant company, his ready assistance, and his 
kind word; but she has missed his wages also, and as 
her blooming children have grown up, she has denied her- 
eclf mariy a meal, that they might not be stinted, and 
has sat up at work late, on many anight, “Rather,” as 
the says, ‘than T'om’s children should not look something 
as they would have looked if he were there to see them.” 
There are very few who know how hard she has struggled. 
‘Some have pitied my trouble, and some that I thought I 
might have looked to, never took much notice.” I thought 
there was something expressive in the phrase.—There are 
too many in this seltish world, of whom the least reproach- 
ful thing that can be said, is, that they do not ‘take much 
notice” of the grief that is consuming the very life of a 
fellow creature. 

There was one person, however, who did take notice of 
poor Alice Grey’strouble. There was a young man whose 
business had called him on board Tom’s ship, within a day 
or two after it came into port. It happened that whilst 
looking round, a chest caught his eye, on which were rude- 
ly cut, the words **Thomas and Alice Grey.”’ Leonard 
looked again, for Tom Grey had been a favorite school- 
mate of his. ‘‘Ah?’”? said an old man who stood by, 
‘‘poor Tom’s cutting! he was a favorite with every body!” 
And he went on to tell how one fair day, when the ship 
was at her moorings abroad, Tom and a shipmate of his 
got leave to go on shore. 

“They went with light hearts,”’ said Leonard, when he 
repeated the story to Alice; ‘but he that told me, said 
they were never the same men after they came back. It 
was burning weather, and it may be they over-heated 
themselves or perhaps they made too free with the plenti- 
ful fruit that grew there; we can’t tell—they came back 
to the ship, but they never looked up more.” It wasa 
ead tale for poor Alice to hear, but he who repeated it to 
her, pitied her from the bottom of his heart, as he spoke 
of the hopeless yearning with which the dying man pined 
for their native hills, and for the kind voices of home, as 
they loitered about the deck, shivering in the torrid sun- 
shine. Alice wept as she heard how it had been her hus- 
band’s last amusement to cut his own name, and her’s and 
the little girl’s in different parts of the ship. ‘‘But,” con- 


cluded Leonard, “that was soon over; they grew worse 


and their shipmates sewed thém np intheir hammocks, 
and buried them in the waters, jist when the ship had 
sailed three days.” “*Ah!” crie@Alice, “that’s the worst 
of it. Would to God I had spoken with him but for five 
minutes. Would to God had followed him to his grave, 
where his father is buried in our churchyard!” Itis a na- 
tural feeling, yet let poor Alice take comfort. ‘That is a 
peaceable grave where God’s blessing rests, and he sleeps 
as well in the tossing ocean, asif he were lying where the 
sun shines under the old chesnut tree. 





A KENTUCKIAN’S REVENGE. 


Among the numerous ancient mounds that form so strik- 
ing a feature in the western states, and stand as perpetual 
memorials of that mysterious race now rapidly disappear- 
ing from among us, there is one in the neighborhood of 
Oldtown, (OQhio,) remarkable, not so much for its size, (it 
is about 15 feet in height) as for its extreme regularity, it 
being a perfect hemisphere, but more especially for the 
tradition annexed with it, which it is my present purpose 
to relate. i learnt it in part from a gentleman who re- 
sides near the spot, and who himself received the particu- 
lars from one who was many years a resident among the 
Indians, and personally acquainted with the chief actor in 
the tale. 

Our history has doubtless made the reader acquainted 
with the circumstances of the battle of Tippecanoe, 
where, after the American troops, through the treachery 
of the Indians, had been surrounded by three times their 
number, the brave Col, Jo. Davis, with a small but deter- 
mined band, cut his way through the throng of savages, 
and saved the lives of his companions in arms at the ex- 
pense of his own. At the close of the engagement, as the 
Americans were retiring from the scene of blood, they 
were followed by scattering parties of the enemy, whose 
object appeared to be, to secure the scalps of those whose 
wounds should prevent them from keeping pace with their 
companions. A young Kentuckian among our troops, ob- 
served at no great distance, two of these savages, who 
were afterwards ascertained to be father and son,—the one 
an old man and the other in the meridian of life. 
vigorous and athletic, and accustomed to laugh danger to 
scorn, the Kentuckian determined to encounter them, al- 
though he observed a considerable party of Indians at a 
little distance. Watching his opportunity, therefore, he 
withdrew from his station, and planting himself in a clump 


hawk and the elder of them fell dead« Our soldier im- 
mediately sprung from his hiding-place and grappled with 
the other, without giving him time to discharge his toma- 
hawk. ‘The struggle was short. 
the Kentuckian prevailed over the desperate efforts of the 
red man:—he was thrown tothe ground and speedily dis- 
armed. Seeing the party of Indians, before mentioned at 
hand, and sensible that no time was to be lost, the victor 
seized his prisoner by the wrists and brandishing his knife, 
compelled nim to follow him towards the American troops, 
who had already gained considerable in advance. ‘The 
savage submitted, apparently without reluctance, but, in 
the hurry of their flight, the soldier at length stumbled 
and nearly fell. His prisoner took advantage of this, and 
disengaging himself with a desperate effort, he fled to- 
wards hiscompanions. ‘To pursue him was certain death, 
and as our hero was without a rifle, he had no means of 
arresting his steps. Indeed it was time for him to fly. 
The Indians had recognized him, and a hot pursuit was 
commenced. He however reached the American troops 
in safety. 

Two years efter this, and when the war was now over, 
the same Kentuckian with an exploring party, was on 
the banks of the Wabash, At night, when all were 
asleep, he was suddenly awakened by the unceremonious 
and powerful grip of two or three savages. Attempting 
to call to his companions, he found his tongue contined, 
and he was immediately borne away. So soon as the 
morning light permitted, he discovered that one of his 
captors was his former prisoner. Not a word was spo- 
ken, and after a journey of several days, they arrived at a 
considerable Indian village.—The prisoner was conveyed 
to the council house, where he soon discovered that his 
former captive had considerable influence. Still, as that 
tribe was at peace with the United States, most of the In- 
dians appeared indisposed to take any harsh measures with 
an adventurer, and he was at last privately given to un- 
derstand that his captor would agree to discharge him, 
provided he would acknowledge him to be the bravest man. 
The ease with which the Kentuckian had subdued him, 
on a former occasion, it seems, rankled in his bosom no 
less than the death of his father, and finding it impossible 
to obtain vengeance for the latter act in the blood of his 
prisoner, he determined to seek restitution for the former, 
in his humiliation. Indeed, the Indians of that day look- 
d upon the Kentuackians, with feelings not dissimilar to 
those with which they regarded the hostile tribes of their 
owntawny race. ‘lhe Long Knives, asthey termed them, 
made use uf the same weapons and the sare mode of war- 
fare -with themselves, and abundantly reciprocated the 
implacable sentiments of their savage foes. These facts 
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of bushes, as the savages approached he hurled his toma*4| dian traders. 





ro, as Well as for his answer to it. He declared he would 
die sooner than make such an admission, and preparations 
were accordingly made to torture him. There was a 
white man among them, the same who communicated to 
my informant most of the particulars here related, who 
had been adopted into oneof their families. He, by their 
direction, the prisoner having been laid with hig back up- 
on the ground with each of his hands and feet confined to 
a strong stake driven into the earth, now proceeded to sur- 
round him with piles of brush, placed at such a distance 
from his body, as, when enkindled, just to render him un- 
comfortably hot. Fire was then applicd to them, and ‘in 
this condition the prisoner was suffered to remain during 
the day. Atnight the fire was extinguished, and he was 
left to endure the inclemency of a December atmosphere. 
The piles of burning brush were, on the morrow, placed 
still closer to his body, so that the skin was parched and 
burnt: on thesday following, the still nearer vicinity of the 
flames caused his flesh to broil and reek, but still not a 
sigh or groan escaped him. That night the white man 
visited him and represented to him that it was, by’ mo 
means, the intention of the Indians to take his life, unless, 
by his obstinacy, he forced them to do so; but that their 
sole object was to extort from him some note of anguish, 
some cry of despair, which might betray his pusilanimi- 
ty. ‘And this,” said the prisoner, “they shall never do. 
I will die first.” His heroic reply struck the heart of the 
white man, and he immediately determined that he should 
not die. Yet to effect his escape was impossible. A 
number of Indians were lying around them, awake and 
almost in hearing of their voices. He suggested to the, 
prisoner that if he persisted in his resolution, his death 
was inevitable, but if, on the other hand, he only appeared 
to yield to the torments under which he was lying, his 
release was equally certain, and in that case, he would 
have an opportunity for retaliation. The main spring of 
the Kentuckian’s soul was touched, and a glance, bright 
and flashing with the awakened thought of vengeance, 
showed his readiness to agree with any scheme that 
might result in their gratification. In the mean time, he 
requested his new friend to entice his persecutor, within 
a certain period, on a trading expedition to Oldtown, 
(then called, I believe, Old Chillicothe,) which, having 
long been the seat of an extensive settlement of Indians, 
continued, for a considerable period after its evacuation 
by them, to be a favorite rendezvous for them and the In- 
All things being arranged, the white man 
retired, and the next day, when the flames had been re- 
kindled around our hero, dnd while death and nature 
seemed struggling for the mastery of his expiring frame, 


The powerful nerve of|jon a sudden, one piercing shriek of apparent agony burst 


forth from his bosom. It was echoed by a fiendish yell of 
triumph on the part of the Indians, and he was immedi- 
ately released, his sores carefully treated till he recover- 
ed, and then the whole tribe, men, women and children, 
united in hooting him from the village. 

Within three months after this event, our scene changes 
to Oldtown. Upon an Indian mound, the same already 
mentioned, a trader had prepared his stand and displayed 
his ware.. A large number of Indians were present: it 
now grew datk, and the pine knots were already lighted, 
when suddenly a horseman rode up. He leaped from his 
steed, seized an Indian, flung him across the pummel of 
his saddle and retired with the speed of the wind. He 
was immediately pursued, but the darkness of the night, 
together with his strong Kentucky steed, enabled him to 
make good his retreat. At daylight the pursuit was re- 
newed, and at length the body of the unfortunate Indian 
was found skinned and quartered, a few miles from Old- 
town,—a terrible monument of a Kentuckian’s revenge. 
—Nashville Kaleidoscope. 





Louis Pimirr.—The Journal of Commerce publishes 
a very interesting corrospondence relative to the court and 
family of the patriot king of the French. It appears that 
Captain Ballard and the officers of the Delaware were 
treated with the most marked kindness and hospitality. They 
were introduced tothe king at the Tuilleres, and treated with 
as much familiarity and kindness as could have been expect- 
ed froma private gentleman. They recieved a verbal invita- 
tion to dine with the king at St Cloud, which was followed 
by written invitations to all the officers. The palace is 
discribed to be principally remarkable for the beauty of its 
situation, a few miles from Paris on the Seine surrounded 
by beautiful grounds of gardens. They were introduced 
to the queen and all the youngest members of the family. 
After the dinner, which was served up in great splendor, 
when the ladies each commenced work on some article that 
was intended for charity. The writer says there was no 
appearance of state or regal dignity, but the very essence 
of dignity and propriety, with such cordiality, kindness, 
and winning affability as to make him feel as much gratifi- 
ed and at his ease, as he would have been in the best 
society in hisown country. Asa mark of respect to them, 
and in a spirit of pure politeness, no other language than 
English was spoken. One thing which served to remind 
the guest that the king was once a denizen of our soil, was 
that a preparation of Indian meal composed one of the 














and worse, and one died one hour and the other the next, 





may serve to account for the above preposition to our he- 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 








SENSIBILITY AND TOUCH. 


The pain which we experience in the eye, and the irri- 
tation from dust, are owing to a distinct nerve from that 
of vision, and are consequent on the susceptibility of the 
surface to a different kind of impression; of which, more 
presently. We should keep in mind the interesting fact, 
that when surgeons perform the operation of couching, 
the point of the needle, in passing through the outer coat 
of the eye, gives a sensation of pricking, which is an ex- 
cercise of the nerve of touch; but when the point passes 
through the retina, which is the expanded nerve of vision 
and forms the internal coat of the eye, the sensation 
that is produced is as of a spark of fire. The nerve of 
vision is as insensible to touch as the nerve of touch is to 
light. 

eThe extreme sensibility of the skin to the slightest in- 
jury, conveys to every one the notion—that the pain must 

the more severe the deeper the wound. This is not 
the fact, nor would it accord with the beneficent design 
which shines out every where. The sensibility of the 
skin serves not only to give the sense of touch, but it isa 
guard upon the deeper parts; and as they cannot be reach- 
ed except through the skin, and we must suffer pain, there- 
fore, before they are injured, it would be superfluous to 
bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the inter- 
nal parts which act in the motions of the body, had pos- 
sessed a similar degree and kind of sensibility with the 
skin, so far from serving any useful purpose, this sensibili- 
ty would have been a source of inconvenience and contin- 
ual pain, in the common exercise of the frame. 

The reason why surgeons more than physicians, have 
advanced the study of physiology, may be, that they be- 
come practically acquainted with the phenomena on which 
the science is founded. The surgeon who has to perform 
an operation by incision, when he has cut through the 
skin, informs his patient that the greatest pain is over. 
If, in the advanced stage of the operation, he has to ex- 
tend the incision of the skin, it is very properly consider- 
ed as a great awkwardness; and this, not only because it 
proves that he has miscalculated what was necessary to 
the correct performance of his operation, but because the 
patient, bearing courageously the deeper incisions, cannot 
sustain the renewed cutting of the skin, without giving 
token of severe pain. 

The fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, in 
comparison with the deeper parts, being thus ascertained 
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of this quality of lifet The sensibility to pain, varies 
with the function of the part. The skin is endowed with 
sensibility to every possible injurious impression which 
may be made upon it. But had this kind and degree of 
sensibility been made universal, we should have been 
racked with pain in the common motions of the body: the 
mere weight of one part on another, or the motion uf the 
joint, would have been attended with that degree of suf- 
fering which we experience in using or walking With an 
inflamed limb. 

Bnt on the other hand, had the deeper parts possessed 
no sensibility, we should have had no guide in our exer- 
tions. They have a sensibility limited to the kind of in- 


jury which it is possible may reach them, and which 


teaches us what we can do with impunity. If we leap 
from too great a height, or carry too great a burthen, or 
attempt to interrupt a body whose impetus is too great 
for us. we are warned of the danger as effectually by this 
internal sensibility, as we are of the approach of a sharp 
point or a hot iron to the skin.—Bell’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 





Dratu or Mapame Rotanp.—This heroic woman had 
been early involved in the proscription of the Girondists, 


of whom her splendid talents had almost rendered her the 


head. Confined in the prison of the Abbaye, she employ- 


ed the tedious months of captivity in composing the Me- 


moirs, which so well illustrate her eventful life. With a 
firm hand she traced in the gloomy abode, the joyous as 
well as the melancholy periods of her existence; the bril- 
liant dreams and ardent patriotism of her youth; the stor- 
my and eventful scenes of her mature years; the horrors 
and anguish of her latest days. While suffering under 


the fanaticism of the people, when about to die under the 


violence of the mob, she never abandoned the principles 


of her youth, or regretted her martyrdom in the cause of 
freedom. 


If the thoughts of her daughter and her hus- 
band sometimes melted her to tears, she regained her firm- 
ness on every important occasion. Her Memoirs evince 
unbroken serenity of mind, though she was frequently in- 
terrupted in their composition by the cries of those whom 
he executioners were dragging from the adjoining cells 
to the scaffold. e 
“On the day of her trial she was dressed with scrupulous 
care in white. Her fine black hair fell in profuse curls 
to her waist: but the display of its beauty was owing to 
her jailers, who had deprived her of all means of dressing 
it. She chose that dress as emblematic of the purity of 
her mind. Her advocate, M. Chaveau Lagrade, visited 





by daily experience, we cannot mistake the intention: 
that the skin is made a safe-guard to the delicate textures 
which are contained within, by forcing us to avoid inju- 
ries: and it does afford us a more effectual defence, than if 
our bodies were covered with the hide of the rhinoceros. 
The fuller the consideration which we give to this sub- 
ject, the more convincing are the proofs that the painful 
sensibility of the skin is a benevolent provision, making 
us alive to those injuries. which, but for this quality of 
the nervous system, would bruise and destroy the internal 
and vital parts. In pursuing the inquiry, we learn with 
much interest, that when the bones, joints, and all the 
membranes and ligaments which cover them, are exposed 
—they may be cut, pricked, or even burned, without the 
patient or the animal, suffering the slightest pain. These 
facts must appear to be conclusive; for who, witnessing 
these instances of insensibility, would not conclude that 
the parts were devoid of sensation. But when we take 
the true, philosophical, and I may say the religious view 
of the subject, and consider that pain is not an evil, but 
given for benevolent purposes, and for some important 
object, we should be unwilling to terminate the investi- 
gation here. 

In the first place, we must perceive, that if a sensibili- 
ty similar to that of the skin had been given to these in- 
ternal parts. it must have remained unexercised. Had 
they been made sensible to pricking and burning, they 
would have possessed a quality which would never have 
been useful, since no such injuries can reach them; or 
never without warning being received through the sensi- 
bility of the skin. 

But, further, if we find that sensibility to pain is a be- 
nevolent provision, and is bestowed for the purpose of 
warning us to avoid such violence as would affect the 
functions or uses of the parts, we may yet inquire, wheth- 
er any injury can reach these internal parts withcut the 
sensibility of the skin being excited. Now, of this there 
can be no doubt; for they are subject to sprain, and rupture, 
and shocks, without the skin being implicated in the acci- 

dent. If we have been correct in our inference, there 
should be a provision to guide us in the safe exercise of 
the limbs; and notwithstanding what has been apparent- 
ly demonstrated of the insensibility of these internal parts, 
they must possess an appropriate sensibility, or it would 
imply an imperfection. 


With these reflections, we recur to experiment—and we 
find that the parts, which are insensible te pricking, cut- 


ting, and burning, are actually sensible to concussion, to 
stretching, or laceration. 


her, to receive her last instruction: drawing a ring from 
her finger, she said,—To-morrow I shall be no more, I 
know well the fate that awaits me; your kind assistance 
could, be of no avail; it would endanger you without sa- 
vingme. Do not therefore, I pray you, come to the tribu- 
nal, but accept this as the last testimony of my regard.’ 
Her defence, composed by herself the night before the trial, 
is one of the most eloquent and touching monuments of 
the Revolution, Her answers to the interrogatories of 
the judges, the dignity of her manner, the beauty of her 
figure, melted even the Revolutionary audience with pity. 
Finding they could implicate her in no other way, the 
President asked her if she was acquainted with the place 
of her husband’s retreat! She replied, that ‘Whether she 
knew it or not she would not reveal it, and that there was 
no law by which she was obliged in a court of justice, to 
violate the strongest feelings of nature.’ Upon this she 
was imediately condemned. When the reading of her 
sentence was concluded, she rose and said, ‘You Judge me 
worthy toshare the fate of the great men whom you have 
assassinated. I shall endeavor to imitate their firmness 
on the scaffold.-—She regained her prison withan elastic 
step and beaming eye. Her whole soul appeared absord- 
ed in the horrid feelings with which she was animated. 
‘She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same car with 
a man whose firmness was not equalto her own. While 
passing along the streets. her whole anxiety appeared to 
be to support his courage. She did this with so much 
simplicity and effect, that she frequently brougt a smile on 
the lips which were about to perish! 


At the place of ex- 
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tered him in his misfortunes. In his pocket was contain- 
ed a Jetter, in these terms :—Whoever you are, oh! passen- 
ger whodiscover my body, respect the remains of the unfor- 
‘unate. They are those of aman who consecrated his whole 
life to be useful to his conntry ; who died as he had lived, 
virtuous and unsullied. May my fellow-citizens embrace 
more humane sentiments, not fear, but indignation, made 
me quit my retreat when I heard of the murder of my wife. 
I loathed a world stained with so many crimes.—Allison’s 
History of Europe, During the French Revolution. 


Deatu or Rosesprerre.—‘ The conspirators finding 
themselves abandoned, gave themselves up to despair; the 
National Guard rushed rapidly up the stair, and entered 
the room where Robespierre and the leaders of the revolt 
were assembled. Robespierre was sitting with his el- 
bow on his knees, and his head resting on his hand: 
Meda discharged his pistol, which broke his under jaw, 
and he fell under the table. St. Just implored Le Bas 
to put an end to his life. ‘Coward, follow my example,’ 
said he, and blew out his brains. Couthon was seized 
under a table, feebly attempting to strike with a knife, 
which he wanted courage to plunge in his heart. Coffin- 
hal. and the younger Robespierre, threw themselves from 
the window and were seized in the inner corner of the 
building. Henriot had been thrown down the stair by 
Coffinhal, but though bruised and mutilated, he contrived 
to crawl into the entrance of a sewer, from whence he 
was dragged out by the troops of the Convention. 

‘ Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to be dead, 
were dragged by the heels to the Quai Pelletier, where 
it was proposed to throw them into the river; but it being 
discovered when day returned, that they still breathed, 
they were stretched ona board, and carried to the Assem- 
bly. The members having refused to admit them, they 
were conveyed to the Committe of General Safety, where 
Robespierre lay for some hours stretched on a table, with 
his broken jaw still bleeding. and suffering alike under 
bodily pain, and the execrations of those around him.— 
From thence, he was sent to the Conciergerie, where he 
was confined in the same cell which had been occupied 
by Danton, Hebert, and Chaumette. At length he was 
brought, with all his accociates to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and as soon as the identity of their persons was 
established, they were condemned. 

‘At four in the morning, on the 29th July, all Paris 
was in ‘motion to witness the death of the tyrant. He 
was placed on the chariot between Henriot and Couthon, 
whose remains were as mutilated as his own; the crowd, 
which long had ceased to attend the executions, manifest- 
ed the utmost joy at their fate. The blood from his jaw 
burst through the bandage, and overflowed his dress; his 
face was ghastly pale. He shut his eyes, but could not 
close his ears against the imprecations of the multitude. 
A woman breaking through the crowd, exclaimed: * Mur- 
derer of all my kindred, your agony fills me with joy; de- 
scend to hell, covered with the curses of every mother in 
France!’ Twenty of his comrades were executed before 
him; when he ascended the scaffold, the executioner tore 
the bandage from his face; the lower jaw fell upon his 
breast, and he uttered a yell, which filled every heart 
with horror. For some minutes the frightful figure was 
held up to the multitude; he was then placed under the 
axe, and the last sounds which reached his ears were the 
exulting shouts, which were prolonged for some minutes 
after his death. 

Along with Robespierre were executed Henriot, Cou- 
thon, St. Just, Dumas, Coftinhal, Simon and all the lea- 
ders of the revolt. St. Just alone displayed the firmness, 
which had so often been witnessed among the victims 
whom they had sent to the scaffold. Couthon wept with 
terror; the others died uttering blasphemies, which were 
drowned in the cheers of the people. They shed tears for 
joy, they embraced each other in transport, they crowdcd 
round the scaffold to behold the bloody remains of the ty- 
rants. ‘Yes, Robespierre there is a God!’ said a poor 
man as he approached the lifeless body of one so lately 
the object of dread. His fall was felt by all present as an 
immediate manifestation of the Divinity.’-—JIbid. 





ecution she bowed before the gigantic stdtues of Liberty, 
and pronounced the memorable words. ‘Oh Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in your name!’ When they 
arrived at the foot of the scaffold, she had the generosity to 
announce, in favor of her companion, the privilege of being 
first executed. ‘Ascend first,’ said she, ‘let me at least 
spare you the pain of seeing my blood flow. ‘Turning to 
the executioner she asked if he would consent to that 
arrangement, he replied, ‘That his orders were, that she Tt has long been the practice to applaud the doctrines of 
should die the first. You cannot,’ said she, with a smile. || Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle, and Zeno, and recommend 
‘I am sure, refuse a woman her last request !’? Undismayed || their systems above all others of the ancient schools, and 
by the spectacle which immediately ensued ,she calmy bent || even the snarling and captious Cynic has found admirers 
her head under the guillotine, and perished with the serenity ||in modern times. In the first ages of Christianity, and 
she had evinced ever since her imprisonment. during that melancholy blank, which succeeded the sub- 

‘*Madame Roland had predicted that her husband would || version of the Roman empire, the systems of Plato and 
not long survive her. Her prophecy was speedily fulfilled. || Aristotle, corrupted as they were by the glesses and inter- 
A few days afterwards, he was found dead on the road be- || pretations of translators and commentators, were held in 
tween Paris and Rouen—he had stabbed himself in that || such high repute, that their opinions were regarded by an 
situation, that he might not, by the situation in which his || ignorant clergy of equal authority with the laws of Moses, 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WEST 


directed teacher of Nazareth.” Aristotle retained his in- 
fluence in a great degree, until the time of Canpanolla, a 
Dominican monk, who lived in the early part of the six- 
teenth century.—He violently attacked the philosophy of 
the Stagyrite, in the very seat of its influence, and thus 
drew down upon himself the wrath and persecution of his 
monastic brethren. ; . 

The school of Pythagoras, or the Italic school, produc- 
ed Epicurus, than whom among the ancient philosophers, 
no one has been more unjustly abused; his personal cha- 
racter has been grossly misrepresented, and the doctrines 
he taught, have been branded as blasphemous and atheisti- 
cal. This judgment, originating with the disciples of the 
stoic, has been reiterated from age to age, by prejudiced 
and partial judges, who have not taken the trouble to ex- 
amine for themselves the opinions he entertained, or inves- 
tigate the doctrines he taught, and which they have been 
so loud to condemn. He has, from this cause, been less 
understood than any other ancient sage, although equally 
intelligible; and whilst Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, 
have found able and ingenious commentators and exposi- 
tors, none have undertaken, as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, fully to explain the philosophical system of Epicu- 
rus; we have, therefore, been obliged to rest contented 
with such a view of his system as may be obtained from 
the incidental observations of different writers, or from 
the poem of Lucretius ‘‘on the nature of things.” This 
poem, worthy the brightest period of Augustan literature, 
contains an exposition of the Epicurian system, not indeed 
as taught by Epicurus himself, but as understood and de- 
livered by those who professed to be his followers, in the 
time of Lucretius, when it was corrupted by the dogmas 
of other systems. It consequently advanced opinions at 
variance with those of the founder, which have subjected 
him to the imputation of denying the existence of a God 
and attributing the wonderful] works of nature to blind 
chance. But Epicurus ought to be no more responsible 
for the erroneous opinions his followers adopted and taught 
than Socrates for the foppery of Aristippus, who founded 
the Cyrenaic, a branch of the Socratic school, In his 
own times he was vehemently opposed by Zeno and his 
disciples, who effected a greater austerity of manners and 
morals. Before the arrival of Epicurus at Athens, and 
his establishment as a teacher of philosophy, the school of 
Zeno enjoyed a high reputation, and the instructions of the 
stoic were daily attended by crowds of admiring disci- 
ples; but Epicurus appeared and the Porch was deserted 
for the Garden—hence Zeno and his followers contrived 
to cast an odium upon his character and principles he did 
not merit. 

Epicurus was born at Gargettus, near Athens, about 
344 years before Christ, and, from the place of his birth 
was called the Gargettian. His father having been re- 
duced to poverty by misfortunes, removed with a number 
of his countrymen to the Island of Samos, the birth place 
of Pythagoras, where Epicurus was initiated into the 
principles of the Platonic school. Possessing a lively ge- 
nius, persevering industry, and an active and enduring 
mind, he examined and studied with care the doctrines of 
other philosophers, particularly of Pythagoras and Pyrrho, 
the sceptic, but not being perfectly satisfied with either, 
he formed a system of his own, which was necessarily 
somewhat eclectic in its character, but possessing much 
of that originality which marks a bold and investigating 
mind. He first taught at Mytelene, and afterwards at 
Lampsachus. After he had taught at those places soine 
time, becoming ambitious of distinction, he soughta more 
brilliant theatre on which to display his talents and ex- 
hibit the high wrought powers of his lofty mind. He, 
therefore, determined to remove to Athens, then the great 
seat of learning, the focus of the literature, science and 
art of the ancient world. There Zeno flourished, there 
Aristotle taught. He purchased a garden on the banks of 
Cephisus, which he laid out in pleasant walks and adorn- 
ed with statues. In this shady retreat he assembled his 
disciples and communicated his instructions; hence he was 
called the philosopher of the garden.—Scarce had he open- 
ed his school when his reputation spread, and gained him 
disciples not only from different parts of Greece, but from 

Asia, and even from Egypt. His mode of instruction; 
his mild and conciliating manners; his persuasive elo- 
quence; his own simple and temperate habits, and the na- 
ture and design of the doctrines he taught, made philoso- 
phy attractive. 
At the entrance of the garden was placed an inscription, 
at once indicative of the temperate habits of Epicurus, 
and a refutation of the calumny, that he and his disciples 
were wholly given up to sensual pleasure: ‘**The hospita- 
ble keeper of this garden, where you will find pleasure 
the highest good, will present you liberally with barley 
cakes and water fromthe spring. These gardens will not 
provoke your appetite by artificial dainties, but satisfy it 
with natural supplies.” 
In order to form a proper estimate of the principles and 
doctrines of the ancient philosophers, we should revert to 
the period in which they flourished. It was before the birth 
of Christ, when the nations of the earth, with the excep- 
tion of a single nation, were enveloped in the mists of pa- 
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farther in the career of discovery. 


denying the existence of a great first cause. 


perior wisdom directs the whole? 


«There is a voiceless eloquence on earth 

Telling of him who gave her wonders birth.— 

Hill, flood and forest, mountain, rock and sea, 

All take their terrors and their charms from tTHxxz, 

From tTnet, whose hidden, but supreme control, 

Moves through the world, a universal soul.”— Montgomery. 


of a great first cause! 


of revelation? 


nal peace and serenity reigned. 


reward. 


which we receive as, genuine and authentic? 


and that, Ue 
forth man ai 


and disease? 








ganism. We shorld bear in mind, that before christianity 





tail of a comet? 


ERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Is Epicurus justly chargeable with atheism because his L 
theory of the earth and of the creation differs from that||™ay be resolved: these parts he called atoms, which were 
Some of his||Of every figure and shape, indivisible and immutable in 
ideas on those subjects are absurd, and inconsistent with||themselves—that production and dissolution are nothing 
what appears so clear to us in the operations of nature, but|| more than a change of atoms, or an increase or diminu- 
they are not more inconsistent or absurd, than those of|| tion of the particles of matter of which these bodies are 
many modern philosophers who enjoy a high reputation. composed. He considered these atoms or matter to be 
Is his theory that the primitive earth was fat and nitrous, || eternal: 
warmed by the heat of the sun, it brought 
other animals, less philosophical, less ra- 
tional or less sublime, than thagof De Maillet, who assert- 
ed that all terrestrial animals were originally inhabitants 
of the sea; and that man himself began his career as a 
fish! or that of Kepler whose name is intimately associat- 
ed with the sublime and beautiful science of astronomy, 
that the globe we inhabit is possessed of living faculties I Ac , ‘ 
and a circulating fluid; that all the particles of it are alive||time will come when nothing will remain of this earthly 
and possess instinct and volition; that the organs through 
which the animal breathes are the mountains; that mine- 
ral veins are abcesses and metals the product of rottenness 
Is his theory that the material world is com- 
posed of an infinite number of atoms which existed from 
all eternity, and being fortuitously collected together in 
one rude mass, were formed by creative wisdom into num- , 
berless worlds, more irrational than the opinion of Leibnitz,||them, bear a considerable analogy to the atomic theory of 
that the universe is composed of monads which have nei- 
ther extension, figure, nor divisibility, acknowledged and - L 
essential properties of matter? or more absurd than that||an influence upon each other, and are reciprocally passive 
of Whiston with regard to the general deluge, who con-||and active—that the influence of one monad upon another 
tends that it was caused by the earth passing through the||is not effcetual without the intervention of the Deity, 
Is his opinion that numberless worlds!l who directs them according to his own will—that God 
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shed abroad the brightness of its rays, that the concep-|| have been created and destroyed, from whose ruins others 
tiong of men with regard to creation were solely the result || have arisen, and that there is a continual destruction and 
of their observations of the phenomena of the natural/| renovation, less philosophical, or less worthy of belief. 
world—their ideas in relation toa Supreme Being, or great || than the theory of the great Buffon, that our globe was 
first cause were imperfect; they were the suggestions of||vriginally separated from the sun by a stroke which it re- 
reason guided only by the light of nature, a light too fee-|| ceived from the falling in of a comet? and yet these mod- 
ble to explain many things which have even perplexed the|}ern philosophers, whose theories abound in absurdities and 
most celebrated philosophers of modern times, although || incongruities, and the wildest speculations, are regarded as 
aided by revelation and a highly advanced state of sci-||the burning and shining lights of science. 

ence.—Enlightened as were the ancient sages of Greece, 
their views scarcely extended beyond the narrow confines||turally engage the attention and occupy the reflections of 
of this world; although they had so.ne idea of a future||the philosophic mind inevery age; hence have arisen many 
state of rewards and punishments, as pictured in their|}and various theories, by modern as well as ancient philo- 
Tartarus and their Elysium, yet they regarded such a||sophers, each of whom has endeavored to dive into the 
state with doubt and uncertainty. Even S8crates himself, |] secrets of nature, and account for the various phenomena 
to whom was given a greater portion of etherial mind|jof creation. ‘The wildest theories and most visionary spe- 
than to any of his contemporaries, when about to leave|| culations have been ushered forth in all the pomp of learn- 
this world, after having drunk the fatal hemlock, remark-||ing and imposing circumstance of scientific research, in 
ed to those about him, ‘I hope I am going to good men,|| order toexplain the origin of matter, and the precise mode 
though this I would not take upon me peremptorily to as-|}in which the hand of the Almighty fashioned the universe 
sert; but I am in good hope that there is something re-|/from a chaotic mass.—Vain and futile as such attempts 
maining for those who are dead, and that, it will be much|| must be, the aspiring spirit of philosophy will continue 
better for good than for bad men.”—When, therefore, we|] its researches, and although the main subject of enquiry 
survey the situation of the pagan world at the time men-|| will never be ascertained, yet, as the search for the phi- 
tioned, and compare the advantages possessed by them,||losopher’s stone, caused many valuable discoveries in che- 
with those enjoyéd by us, it is a matter of astonishment||mistry, so may such enquiries be productive of interest- 
that their philosophers should have so high a point of ele-||ing discoveries in natural science. 
vation, rather than that they should not have advanced /||ation furnished by Moses in the book of Genesis, is the 


The creation of the world is a subject which would na- 


The account of cre- 


oldest extant, and whilst by some it is believed to be mere- 


Epicurus has been charged with being an atheist,—with |} ly a record of a tradition preserved among the Jews, or a 

This is a se-||compilation from ancient writings that existed before His 
rious accusation which ought not to be preferred without|| time, others of more orthodox faith, believe it to have beena 
abundant proof; for who in the enjoyment of his senses,—|| direct communication from God himself, when amidst the 
in the possession of the faculties with which his creatior||thunders of Sinai, he delivered the law for the government 
has endowed him, can contemplate the admirable order||of his chosen people. Hence it is that so many, theories 
that pervades the universe, and not acknowledge that su-|j have been constructed at different times, and in different 


ages of christianity, in order to reconcile the geological 
phenomena which present themselves in every part of 
our globe, with the mosaic account.—By the ingenuity of 
man well established facts have been perverted, as if the 
genuineness of the sacred volume, or the permanency of 
the christian faith and man’s hopes of future happiness 
depended upon the correctness, not of the account given 


Can atheism be inferred from language such as the fol-|| by Moses, but its interpretation by philosophers and com- 
lowing: ‘Believe before all things, that God is an immor-|} mentators. 
tal and blessed being.” Is not this a distinct recognition || pretend to give any account how the world was created; 
Is he to be charged with atheism, || 'e does not pretend to explain how and wien the particles 
because, in common with his cotemporaries, upon whom||that compose the globe, and all we behold of the material 
the sun of righteousness had not shed his rays, he had not|| UMiverse were first formed, nor to describe the operation of 
as just conceptions of the character and attributes of the||the Almighty when he gave them form and shape. 
supreme God, as we who have been blessed with the light||contents himself with the simple yet sublime declaration, 
If he did not believe in one God, after the ‘ 
manner of christians, he believed in many intelligent be-||¢arth, and the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ings pervading the universe, whom he called the Deity.—|] ness was upon the face of the deep, and the spirit of God 
He believed that this world is not eternal, and that as eve- 
ry thing in the world is liable to the vicissitudes of pro- 
duction and decay, the world itself must be so too. He en t . 
believed that the intelligent beings whom he called the|] and enquiring mind, eager to discover and assign proba- 
deity inhabited blissful and delightful regions, where eter- 
Although watchful over 
the great affairs of the world, he conceived them to be un- 
concerned about the affairs of men, and hence, that prayers 
and sacrifices in order to gain their favor or appease their 
wrath, were superfluous and unnecessary—that they had 
a right to our worship on account of the excellence of their || ® branch of the Pythagorean school. 
nature, but that the tribute of prayer and adoration ought is V 
not to be offered from any fear of punishment or hope of|| Confined to a beaten track, or the narrow limits prescribed 


Here let it be remarked that Moses does net 


He 


that, “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 


moved upon the face of the waters.” 
The theory of atoms is curious, and presents an inter- 
esting view of the intellectual operations of an active 


ble causes for the origin of the grand and magnificent 
works of nature, which are constantly presenting them- 
selves to our view, and which demonstrate in whateve: 
way they may be examined, that unerring wisdom planned 
and executed the whole. ‘This theory was first taught by 
Leucippus and Democritus. both disciples of the Eleatic, 
It was afterwarde 
improved upon by Epicurus, whose genius was not to be 


by inferior minds. He considered all bodies to consist of 
parts of which they were composed, and into which they 








+Naught can perish,’ says Lucretius, *that the sight surveys 

With utter death; nature still renews 

Each from the other, nor can form afresh 

One substance, till another be destroyed.’ - 

He believed this globe, and the countless worlds which 
roll above us, to have been formed by the hand of the 
deity from these accumulated atoms—that they are liable 
to dissolution and decay, but not annihilation—that the 


ba)l but separate atoms, moving once more through infi- 
nite space, as they did before the hand of an all-wise cre- 
ator formed them into the material universe, and that they 
may be again collected and fashioned by the same infinite 
being into another world, capable of supporting its mil- 
lions of created and animated beings. The monads of 
Leibnitz, or elements of things, as he otherwise termed 


Epicurus. He considered monads as simple substances 
without parts, and therefore indivisible—that they had 
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alone is a primitive original substance from which are pro- 
duced all created or derived monads. The atomic theory 
of Epicurus was revived in its original form in the seven- 
teenth century, by Peter Gassendi, a learned native of 
Provence, who, in his life of Epicurus, gave a more im- 
partial account of his character and principles than had 
before been published. Since the time of Gassendi, it 
has been oceasionally maintained by men of learning and 
science of different countries. 

With regard to the soul of man, Eipicurus believed it to 
be material and corporeal; that it is a thin coat of matter 
spread over the whole body, which at death is dispersed 
into the atoms of which it is composed; that the mind or 
intellect is formed of particles of most subtle nature, and 
that in whatever part of the body it resnles, it exists as a 
portion of the soul, but retains as a distinct character the 
power of thinking, judging, and determining, until the 
period of the separation of the soul, to which it is thus 


united, from the body, when it is no longer capable of | exertions of st 
As Epicurus contended for the} 


thought or perception. 
eternity of matter, and as he believed the soul to be mat- 
ter, he must have considered it eternal, and therefore im- 
mortal—an opinion not widely different from that main- 
tained at the present day, that the soul being matter does 
not necessarily imply its mortality. 

The moral precepts of Epicurus will bear comparison 


jtation, ‘ Fire! the girlis the daughter of a soldier, and 
should be accustomed to it early.” The salute being 
given, the princess clapped her hands and cried, ‘ Mgre, 
jmore!’ Delighted with her courage, Gustavus afterwards 
| took her to a review, and perceiving the pleasure she took 
jin the military show, exclaimed, *‘ Very well; you shall 
|go, I am resolved, where you shall have enough of this.’ 
|Gustavus was prevented by death from fulfilling his pro- 
|mise; and Christina, in her memoirs, laments that she 
|, Was not permitted to learn the art of war under so great 
||@ master, and regrets that during her life, she never 
jimarched at the heac of an army, nor even witnessed a 
i battle. 
‘| On the death of her father, she was proclaimed queen, 
lat the age of sMen yeirs, and appeared to take pleasure 
inthe pomp and dignity of her station. She discovered 
in her chi!dhood a dististe for the society and occupations 
|.of her sex; while she delighted in violent exercises, in 
rength, and fats of activity. She under- 
stood cight linguiges, and possessed a taste for the se- 
\verer sciences; the study of civil policy, legislation and 
||history, the knowledge which she derived from its 
; original sources: ‘Uhucydides, Polybius and Tacitus, were 
||among her favorite authors. 
| Christina having completed her eighteenth year, as- 
| sumed the reins of government, to the conduct of which 
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with those of any of his ancient brethren, even with those | she proved herself fully equal. An accident happened in 


of the wise Socrates, or the divine Plato. ‘There is no| the beginning of her 
virtue he docs not commend, no vice he does not condemn. ||and equanimity of her mind. asa 
* He regarded philosophy in all its varied departments as| of the castle of Stockholm, with the principal lords of 


reign, Which displayed the strength 
As she was at the chapel 


th@ exercise of reason in the pursuit and attainment of a} her court, att ¢nding divine service, a poor wretch, disor- 
happy life, and that such studies as conduced neither to! dered in his intellects, came to the place with the design 


the acquisition of useful knowledge, nor the enjoyment of) of assassinating the queen. 


Ife chose that moment for 


happiness should be thrown aside, as of no value. Trite ‘the perpetration of his design, when the assembly was 
and common place as this observation may appear, there || performing what, in the Sweedish church, is termed an 
are none*of us, perhaps, who will not feel its force—who || ast of recollection; in which cach individual, kneeling 
are not often engaged in studies and pursuits which, if||and covering his fice, performs a silent and separate de- 


not altogether frivolous, are at least of no permanent va- || votion. 
He re- 
garded ethics as a much more necessary and important knelt. 


lue, and from it we may derive an useful lesson. 


Atthis instant, the lunatic, rushing through the 
llcrowd, ascended a balustrade, within which the queen 
Baron Brake, chief justice of Sweden, being first 


branch of human knowledge, than the investigation of jjalarmed, cried out, while the guards crossed their parti- 
the wonders of the natural world. “The one he considered |! sans, to prevent the approach of the madman; but he, 
as the pursuit of mere curiosity, the other as the necessa- |! furiously striking them aside, | 2aped the barrier, and with 
ry means of enabling man to judge with certainty of)ja knife he had concealed in his sieeve, aimed a blow at 
what is to be chosen and what to be avoided, to preserve! the queen. Christina, evading the stroke, pushed the 
himself free from pain, and to secure health of body and ||captiin of the guards, who, throwing himself upon the 


tranquility of mind, in which he considered the chief 


good, the ultimate end of all philosophy to consist. 


is the kind of pleasure he instructed his disciples to seck ||fore not suspected to have accomplices. 


‘i/assassin, seized him by the hair. All this passed in a 


‘This |; moment; the man was knov-yvn to be deranged, and there- 


They satisfied 


after and enjoy; not sensual pleasure, the mere gratifica-| themselves with putting him under restraint; and the 


tion of our grosser appetites. 


That he did not mean} queen, without any apparent emotion, returned to her de- 


sensual pleasure, when he spoke of pleasure as the chief || votions; while the people, with a lively interest for the 
good, is demonstrated by his own life, which wasa bright || fate of their sovercign, showed great alarm and agitation. 
example of temperance and chastity, of simplicity and || Some time after, another accident happened to Christina, 


virtue. 


duct.’ 


One of fhe fathers of the church, who can|/ which brought her into greater danger than the former. 
scarcely be supposed to be very favorably inclined towards 
him, bears the honorable testimony, that ‘he lived a life |) 
of unimpeachable chastity and uniform temperance, con- |! 
firming his doctrines by the regularity of his own con- 
‘It is necessary,’ said the philosopher to his dis-!! 


i Some shi 


ps of war had been built at. Stockholm, by her 


orders, Which she wished to inspect. As for this purpose 
she crossed a narrow plank, led by admiral Herring, his 
foot slipped, and he fell, drawing the queen with him, in- 
to water ninety feet indepth. Anthony Steinbeg, equerry 


ciples, ‘to accustom one’s self to live on little. Common)! to Cliristina, plunged instantly into the sea, and caught 
food affords the hungry man as much pleasure as the most || the queen’s robe, and by the help of the bystanders, drew 


delicious—it never disorders the head, but leaves the mind 
free for the investigation of truth. 


health and debase the soul; and though pleasure be in 


||her on shore. She preserved her presence of mind during 


It is impossible too||the whole time: *Take care of the admiral,’ cried she, 
carefully to avoid those indulgences which destroy the || the moment her head was raised above the water. 


When 
|| brought on shore she neither expressed fear, nor betrayed 


itself desirable, we ought to stand aloof, when pains |! any emotion, but, dining in public the same day, gave a 
which accompany it, suppress the enjoyment which it || humorous turn to the adventure. 


yields; for the same reason that it is eligible to suffer an 
evil which we are sure is to produce a greater good.’ 


|| ‘Phe rank which by its splendor had at first flattered her 
limagination, she at length began to feel a burthen; and, 


Are these the sentiments of a sensualist, of one who}jafter mature deliberation, determined on abdicating the 


taught that sensual enjoyments were the chief end of man! 


Are these the sentiments which tend to the subversion of 


morality, and the erection in the heart of man the throne 
of infidelity and atheism? They are, on the contrary, the 
dictates of a mind and heart feelingly alive to the hap- 
piness of the great family of man. 

Kpicurus died at Athens at the advanced age of seven- 
ty-two years. Just before he bade a last adieu to this 
world, he wrote to a friend, ‘Behold me, thanks to the 
gods, arrived at the happiest day of my life—the last. 
Amidst the tortures of disease, I feel great consolation in 
reflecting on the great deal pf excellent reasoning with 
which I have enriched philosophy.’ He expired in the 
warm-bath, while exhorting his friends and scholars who 
were present, to remember him and the precepts he had 
taught them. ‘Thus tranquilly did he close a virtuous and 
tranquil life.—Louisville Herald. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


CURISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 

Christina, daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, was born in 1626. When about two 
years old, she was taken by her father to Calmar: the 
governor hesitated whether to give the usual salute, lest 
the infant should be terrified by the noise cf the cannon. 
Giustavus being consulted, replied, after a moment’s hesi- 


||theone; and in an assembly convened for that purpose, 
| resigned the crown to her cousin Gustavus. In quitting 
|the scene of her regal power, she appeared as if escaping 
|| from a prison: having arrived at a small brook which di- 
vides the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, she alighted 
|| from her carriage, and leaping over the stream;exclaimed, 
At length I aim free and out of Sweden, whither I hope 
I never to return.’ Dismissing with her women the habit 
‘lof her sex. she assumed that of the other. +I would be- 
‘come a man,’ said she, ‘ but it is not that I love men be- 
cause they are men, but because they are not women.’ 
The temper of Christina appears to have been vindic- 
jtive. Accustomed to govern, she knew not how to resign 
| with her rank, the power which that rank had bestowed. 
|| On one occasion, sending her secretary to Stockholm, 
ishortly after her abdication, she said to him, ‘If you fail 
jin your duty, not all the power of the’ king of Sweden, 
;though you should take refuge in his arms, should save 
|| your fife.’ A musician had quitted her service for that of 
|| the duke of Savoy: in consequence of which she wrote to 
| the duke of Savoy as follows:—* He lives only for me; and 
.if he does not sing for me, he shall not sing for any body. 
} It is his duty to live only in my service, and if he does 
| not, he shall severely repent it.” Like all human charac- 
ters, that of Christina seems to have been mingled: her 
|| Wit, courage, talents, activity, magnanimity and patron- 
age of learning, are worthy of praise. When speaking 
of herself, she says she is ‘ambitious, haughty, impetu- 


| 
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ous, disdainful and sceptical.’ It must be allowed, that 
early seated on a throne, and accustomed to exercise au- 
thority, she was unused to opposition, and corrupted by 
power, which rendered her temper restless and impatient 
of affront. Subject to extremes, in her emulation of the 
severer virtues of one sex, she lost sight of the delicacy 
and decorum of the other; and forgot to add to the reason 
and fortitude which belong to man, the gentleness and 
modesty which adorn woman.., 


RETURN OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


This intrepid navigator, after an absence of three years 
and a half, has returned to England in safety, when all 
reasonable hope had fled, even of his existence. The ex- 
pedition of Captain Back, sent forth for his possible res- 
cue and relief, and which in every sense of the phrase, 
might be termed the forlorn hope, has been superseded 
in its purpose, by this gratifying intelligence,—and our 
concern and sympathies may now be directed to-him who 
has been sent to succor the returned. 

Capt. Ross, with the whole or his party, except three, 
two of whom died on the passage out, and one at a later 
period, arrived at Hull on the morning of Friday, the 1&th 
of October. 

The hardy veteran, (says the Hull Advertiser,) was 
dressed in seal skintrowsers, with the hair outwards, over 
which he wore a faded naval uniform; and the weather- 
beaten countenance of himself and his companions, bore 
evident marks of the hardships they had undergone, al- 
though they appeared in excellent health. 

The bells rang merry peals,—the colors were hoisted 
on ajlthe shipping in the port, and a public dinner was to 
be given at 2o’clock to Captain Ross, by the principal in- 
habitants. He was to start for London at 4 in the even- 
ing.—The freedom of the Corporation was presented to 
him in a silver box. 

It was in 1829, that Capt. Ross fitted out his expedi- 
tion to determine the practicability of a new passage, 
which had been confidently stated to exist, particularly 
by Prince Regent’s Inlet, but in consequence of the loss 
of the foremast of his vessel, the Victory, he was obliged 
to refit at Wideford, in G-eenland. The accounts of his 
departure from thence cn the Lith July, 1829, formed the 
last authentic intelligence reccived of the expedition. 
By the subsequent details it will be perceived that he was 
picked up by the Isabella, of Hull,—the very ship, by a 
singular coincidence, in which he made his first voyage to 
the Arctic regions. 

By Captain Ross’s account it appears, that the first sea- 
son—that of 1829—was the mildest that hid ever been 
recorded, and the seca was more clear of ice than had been 
experienced during any preceding voyage. On the 4th of 
August, Captain Koss reached the spot where the stores of 
the Fury were landed without experiencing any difficulty, 
and there he found the provisions, &c. but not the wreck, 
which had totally disappeared. Having supplied all his 
wants at this depot, he advanced to the southward round 
Cape Carey, from whence the left coast led him, ina 8. 
W. direction, to the lit. of 72 deg. N. 

Here he was for the first tine seriously impeded by ice; 
but, after examining an inlet, he proceeded to urge his way 
to the southward, as near to the west shore as the shal- 
lowness of the shore permitted, and occasionally landed 
to take possession of the newly discovered region for the 
British crown, with the usual ceremony. Owing to the 
rapidity of the tides and currents. the stubborn quality of 
the ice, an@the rocky character of the coast, the voyage 
was extremely perilous. Having experienced several mi- 
raculous escapes from shipwreck, they ultimitely succeed- 
ed in reaching the 70 deg. of lat. in a direction nearly due 
South from Fury Point, where their course was arrested 
by an impenetrable barrit¢r of ponderous ice. In a harbor 
which they found at this extreme pojnt they wintered. 

In January, 1830, they opened a communication with a 
tribe of natives, who had never before held intercourse 
with strangers. [’riendship was soon formed between 
them and the tars, and the first winter which was not very 
severe, Was spent very pleasantly. Having learned from 
the natives, that the east sea was divided from the west 
by a neck of land, the point was examined, and all hope of 
effecting a passage in that direction COMPLETELY EXTIN- 
auisuep. Commander Ross (nephew of Capt. Ross) who 
was sent to survey the coast of the west sea, leading to 
Cape Turnagain, succeeded in getting within 150 miles 
of it, and left off within a short distance of where Captain 
Back expected Fish river to join the sea. ‘They also de- 

termined that the land was contiguous to that which forms 

Repulse Bay. 

During the autumn of 1830, the voyager waited in vain 

for the ice to dissolve, as it had done the preceding year. 

They had not, with great exertion proceeded more than 

four miles retracing their course when they were arrested, 

in a very dreary position, by the approach of a winter un- 

paralleied in severity—the lowest temperature being 92 
degrees below the freezing point. ‘The summer proving 

no less rigorous for the season, little hope was entertained 

of a release, and a further progress of fourteen miles was 
all they could accomplish. 








In Uctober, 1831, the ship was laid up in the harbor im 
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which she at present lies moored, and where the party en- 
dured the rigors of another winter, not less severe than 
that of the preceding year. Their provisions being con- 
sumed, they had no alternative but to abandon the vessel, 
and to proceed to the spot where the Fury’s provisions still 
remained—a direct distance of 200 miles, which was in- 
creased by one half, in consequence of the circuitous route 
which the ice obliged them totake. They accordingly 
left the Victory in May, 1832, and, after a Journey of un- 
common labor and hardship, reached Fury Beach in the 
month of July. During this journey, they had not only 
to carry their provisions and sick, but also a supply of 
fuel; for without melting snow they could not procure even 
a drink of water. 

They repaired the Fury’s boats, and attempted to es- 
cape, but it was September before they reached Leopold’s 
Island, which they have fully established to be the N. KE. 
Point of America. Here they vainly waited for the ice 
to break.—It presented an impenetrable mass extending 
across Lancaster Sound, and intercepting the progress of 
the fishing ships, which could advance no further than 
Admiralty Inlet, where some remained as late as the 19th 
of September the same year. Winter set in and they had 
no choice left but to retrace their steps, and spend another 
inclement season in canvass huts covered with snow. 
They had no beds, clothing or animal food. Captain Ross 
says that their suffering cannot be completely laid before 
the public, for it could not be believed what they had un- 
dergone. ‘Ihe carpenter perished; and several others of 
the crew were so much reduced that they had to be carried 
to Batty Bay, where the boats had been left. 

The spring and summer of the present year afforded | 
the desolate party more pleasant hopes. The ice opened 
onthe 14th August, and on the same day that Captain 
Humphreys, in the Isabella, tried to reach Leopold’s Isl- 
and they arrived there. The former could not cross the 
ice and was driven by a N. W. gale to the Southward up 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

The party remained until the gale had departed, and 
having crossed when the Isabella was to the southward, 
they passed to the northward of her, having gained the 
shore of Lancaster Sound, they reached the entrance be- 
fore the Isabella overtook them. It is impossible for any 
description to do justice to the feelings on either side at 
meeting. None but those who have been in a similar sit- 
uation can form an idea of what passed in the minds of 
men rescued from such misery by the hand of Divine 
Providence; nor can the feelings of him who was selected 
as the instrument of mercy be fully appreciated. 

The party were not more reduced by their suffering 
than might have been expected. ‘They have now recover- 
ed from the effects of those sufferings. The circumstance 
that Captain Ross was rescued by the ship he commanded 
in 1818, is a curious and happy conclusion of the voyage 
the result of which he has to establish, that there is no new 
(n.-w.) passage south of 70 degrees. vb 

The country discovered, which is larger than Great Bri- 
tain, has been named Boothea, after Felix Booth, Esq. 
Sheriff of Lincoln in 1829, who much assisted Captain 
Ross in fitting out the expedition. The truc position of’ 
the magnetic pole has been discovered, and much valuable 
information obtained for the improvement of geographi- 
cal and philosophical knowledge. Captain Ross has had 
a good opportunity of verifying his former survey of the 
west coast of Baffin’s Bay, which every master of a 
Greenland ship can testify to be the most correct. On the 
whole, it may be truly said that this expedition has done 
more good than any that preceded it; and let it be remem- 
bered that Captain Ross and his nephew were volunteers, 
serving without pay, for the attainment of a great nation- 
al object, in prosecuting which they hé@ve lost their all. 





MODES OF COURTSHIP. 


Taking it for granted that the declaration of the senti- 
ment of love is a privilege of the men, founded on nature 
and sanctioned by custom, the various modes. of making 
that declaration by them, and of accepting or refusing it 
by the women, were we able to give a perfect account of 
it, would make one‘of the most curious and entertaining 
parts of human history, and equally furnish matter of 
speculation for the intelligent lady and the philosopher. 
It is taken as a general rule, that the declaration of love 


was the peculiar privilege of the men; but, as all general, 


rules are liable to exception, there are also a few to this. 
An Israelitish widow had, by law, a power of claiming in 
marriage the brother of her deceased husband; in which 
case, as the privilege of the male was transferred to the 
female, that of the female was likewise transferred to the 
male; he had the power of refusing: the refusal, however, 
was attended with some mortifying circumstances; the 
woman whom he had thus slighted, was to come unto him 
in the presence of the elders of the city, and to loose the 
shoe from his foot, and spit in his face. 

To man, by nature bold and intrepid, and invested with 
unlimited power of asking, a refusal was of little conse- 
quence; but to woman, more timid and modest, and whose 
power of asking was limited to the brethren of her de- 
ceased husband, it was not only an affront, but a real in- 
jury, as every one would conclude that the refusal arose 
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from some well-grounded cause, and would therefore des- 
pise the woman, ‘that she could have but little chance of 
a future husband: hence, perhaps, it was thought neces- 
sary to fix some public stigma on the person who was so 
ungallant as not to comply with the addresses of a woman. 

A custom somewhat similar to this remains at present 
among some of the Indian tribes, particularly the Hurons 
and Iroquois. When a wife dies, the husband is obliged 
to marry the sister, or, in her stead, the woman whom 
the family of the deceased wife shall choose for him. A 
widow is also obliged to marry one of the brothers of the 
deceased husband. ‘The same custom is observed in the 
Caroline islands. 

In the isthmus of Darien, we are told, the right of ask- 
ing is promiscuously exerted by both sexes, who declare 
their love without the least embarrasment® In Greece, 
the sexes having but little intercourse with each other, 
the lover is obliged to discover his passion by inscribing 
the name of his mistress on the walls of his house, on the 
bark of the trees of a public walk, or the leaves of his 
book: it was customary for him also to deck the door of 
the house where his fair one lived with flowers and gar- 
lands, which were of great use among the Greeks in the 
affairs of love. When a man untied his garland, it was 
a declaration of his having been subdued by that passion; 
and when a woman composed a garland, it was a tacit 
confession of the same thing. 





Love.i’s Fotty.—The North American Magazine for 
December, thus concludes a notice of Mrs. Hentz’s Novel: 


‘We have read Mrs. Hentz’s novel with interest, fal@a- 
sure and profit; it breathes the benign spirit of a gentle 
and feeling heart, that sympathizes with all the works of 
the glorious Deity, and loves to impart its affections and 
its thoughts. An analysis of the plot would necessarily 
lessen the intérest of the reader in the narrative; and we 
desire that others may enjoy this truly delightful work as 
we have enjoyed it. ‘There is nothing foreign, flippant, or 
hackneyed about it; every thing is American—purely 
American—and we thank Mrs. Hentz for a book as signal- 
ly characterized by national spirit as it is by the love of all 
that is magnanimous and exalting.”’ 





A pistincTion.—A great writer once made this odd dis- 
tinction betwecn intuition and sagacity, the one being im- 
mediate in its effects, the other requiring a circuitous pro- 
cess; one, he observed, being the eye of the mind, the oth- 
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Literary Inquirer.—A number of this excellent pa- 
pers—the first we have seen for half a year,—found its 
way into our oflice a few days since. It contains propo- 
sals for publishing its second volume weekly, improved 
and enlarged, at two dollars payable in advance, or three 
dollars payable at the end of the year. It offers the fol- 
lowing premiums for original productions, to be forward- 
ed to the publishers, on or before the last day of the cur- 
rent year. 

‘A gold medal, or fifty dollars, to the writer of the best 
Tale, suitable for publication in this paper: a gold medal, 
or twenty-five dollars, to the writer of the best Poem,-on 
any interesting and appropriate subject: and a gold medal, 
or twenty-five dollars, to the writer of the best Biogra- 
phical Sketch of some eminent character. On the med- 
als, should the successful competitors prefer them to their 
respective value in cash, will be engraven suitable in- 
scriptions. A letter, containing the title of the article 
and the name and residence of the writer, should be en- 
closed, or sent separately, marked on the outside —* Name 
only.’ All letters must be post paid, and addressed to 
the proprietors, W. Verainper and 8. G. Bacon, Buf- 
falo, New-York.’ 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
SUMNER L. PAIRFIELD, 


EDITOR. 


The establishment of a periodical work, which shall mingle indepen- 
dence of opinion with personal courtesy, and instruction with amuse- 
ment, should be an object both of private ambition aud public desire. 
That the Literature of America may prosper—that talent may receive 
its merited reward, and dulness its due punishment—it becomes the im- 
perative duty of all who the responsibility of criticism, to exer- 
cise their judgment unrestricted by circumstances, and unaffected by dis- 
appointed vanity. It is alike incumbent upon them to render app!ause 
and censure as they are deserved; to analyze literary pretensions, and 
avoid individual abuse; and to awaken these Free Republics to a proud 
sense of their universal independence, 

While America confides in the natural resources of vast and fruitful 
territories—while her political power and prosperity are guarded by laws 
insubservient to the fierce passions of the multitude-—-her intellectual 
should keep pace with her moral independence; and the inheritance of 
an enlightened people shou!d include the right, not merely of minor lite- 
rary suffrage, but of unquestionable decision. It is expected by every 








er the nose of the mind. 
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HOME-SICKNESS,. 


BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 


The morning sun shines brightly, but it shineth not for me; 
The breeze is blowing lightly, but my spirit is not free. 
There’s many a hand to meet me, but mine is coldly given; 
I thank the friends, who greet me, but my heart is chill’d and riven, 


My former home was lowly, and this is rich and rare ; 
But to me ’tis melancholy, and that was bright and fair. 

I know here is much smiling, and show of easy mirth, 
And waysof kind beguiling, and words of gentle birth. 


And I try to check my sadness, and look as bright and gay, 
Andcall a fitful gladness, to wile the long, long day. 

I know my cheek is blooming, and my brow is smooth and fair, 
But soinething is consuming my heart, and rankles there. 


I sometimes think ’twould cheer me, to taste one little draught, 
Of the streamlet that ran near me, which in infancy I quaff'd. 
if I could but see my mother, and press her cheeks to mine, 
Or take my darling brother, his flaxen hair to twine; 
If even playful Frisk were here, to eat from out my hand, 
I think [ stould not shed a tear, amid this stranger-band.— Rose Bud 


—— 


NEVER FALL IN LOVE. 
BY HUGH MOORE. 


O never fall in love—though winning words are given— 

‘Tho’ every breath is winged with sighs as soft as air from heaven! * 
Though tears fall fast and free—from eyes supremely bright— 

O let no wandering word escape to tell of thy delight. 

O never fall in love, though sweet the syren smile 

That revels o’er a blushing cheek, and tells of love the while: 
Though pouting lips entice—though ardent glances move— 
Though sighs beseechingly implore—O never fall in love. 


O never fall in love, though beauty charms the heart, 

And Nature pleads in eloquence upon the stage ofart! 

Let beauty fade in peace—let Cupid reign above— 

And ever let thy motto be, “O never fall in love !” 

O never fall in love—there’s bitterness combined 

With every sigh that echoes forth the fever of the mind. 

And flowers are culled too soon that blushed in beauty’s bloom— 
A few short years of sighs and tears, befit them for the tomb! 


O never falkin love—the blite of time comes by, 

And withers all the gentle smiles of youthful constancy ! 
The rose of health departs—and wrinkled Age steals on— 
Affection flies with all his sighs, forgetting all he won! 

O never fall in love—support no mutual plan, 

But be a fat old Bachelor—an independent man! 

Then no false-hearted vow shall rise to blast thy youth, 


But calm Affection ever sit upon the lap of Truth.--Plattsburgh Re- 








publican. 


man who honors the land of his birth, that these powerful States will 
render, hereafter, not the h ge of unqualified worship, but the digni- 
fied respect, due from intelligence equal to that of Britain in her proudest 
days. 

To all, whose patriotism approves these sentiments, this Prospectus is 
very respectfully submitted. There are occasion and opportunity, it 
is thought, for the establishment and prosperity of a well conducted work, 
which while it never ceases to appreciate the undoubted merit of foreign 
intellect, will devote its best energies to the advancement of ourown lite 
rature, and the just renown of those who are ornaments of its success, 

Tue Nortsa American Macazin« is devoted particularly to American 
Literature, but will also contain brief Reviews of foreign works and Ex- 
tracts of merit. ‘Tales, Sketches of Scenery and Manners, Biographical 
and Critical Notices, Poetry, an Ana, or Tabie Talk, the Fine Arts, Dra- 
ma, and record of Occurrences, with Reviews of all new works, consti- 
tute a portion of the entertainment which is presented in this periodical. 
All litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the learned profes- 
sions, are carefully avoided; and all merely personal rivalry or animosity 
excluded from the pages of this Magazine. 

The Magazine is published at Philadelphia during the first weck of 
every month, Each number contains sixty four royal octavo pages, 
well printed on superior paper, and stitched in covers. The price is Five 
Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 








THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Devoted to Original and Selected Tales, Legends, Essays, Traveling, 
Literary, and Historical Sketches, Biography, Poetry, &c.,—Isaac C. 
Pray, Jr. Ep:tror.,—Is published simultaneously in the cities of Boston 
and Hartford, in semi-monthly numbers, each containing eight large quar- 
to pagesof miscellaneous and interesting matter, printed on a royal sheet 
of fine paper, embellished, monthly, with a piece of music for the Piano 
Forte. A handsome title page and index will be furnished, and the work 
at the end of the year will form a beautifully printed volume of 208 pa 
ges.—It will bagorwarded—enclosed in strong wrappers—to any part of 
the United States, by the earliest mails. Each number will be accompa 
nied by a printed cover, filled principally with advertisements, and o 
much as possible with those of new books, works in press, &c. 

UPTerus.—Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. Postmas- 
ters and Agenta will receive six copies by sending ten dollars. All letters 
of business, and remittances must be directed to the Pearl, Hartford, 
Conn. 
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MISCELLANY. 





Trarrs or THE Hyena.—Hyenas generally inhabit 
caverns, and other rocky places, from whence they issue 
under cover of the night to prowl forfood. They are gre- 
garious, not so much from any social principle, as from a 
gteediness of disposition and a gluttonous instinct, which 
induce many to assemble over a scanty and insufficient 
prey. They are said to devour the bodies which they find 
in cemeteries, and to disinter such as are hastily or im- 
perfectly inhumed. There seems, indeed, to be a pecu- 
liar gloominess and malignity of disposition in the aspect 
of the hyena, and its manners in a state of captivity are 
savage and untractable. Like every other animal how- 
ever, it is perfectly capable of being tamed. A contradic- 
tory feature has been observed in its natural intestines. 
About Mount Libanus, Syria, the north of Asia, and the 
vicinity of Algiers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live 
mostly upon large succulent bulbous roots, especially those 
of the frittillaria, &c.; and he informs us that he has 
known large patches of the fields turned up by them, in 
their search for onions and other plants. He adds that 
these were chosen with such care, that after having been 
peeled, if any small decayed spot became perceptible, 
they were left upon the ground. 

In Abysinnia, however, and many other countries, their 
habits are certainly decidedly carniverous; yet the same 
@irage, or at least fierceness, which an animal diet usu- 
ally produces, does not so obviously manifest itself in that 
species. In Barbary, according to Bruce, the Moors in 
the daytime seize the hyena by the ears and drag him 
along, without his resenting that ignominious treatment 
otherwise than by attempting to draw himself back; and 
the hunters when his cage is large enough to give them 
entrance, take a torch in their hands, and advance straight 
towards him, pretending at the same time to fuscinate 
him by a singular jargon. The creature is astounded by 
noise and glare, and allowing a blanket to be thrown over 
him, is thus dragged out. Bruce locked up a goat, a kid 
and alamb, all day with a Barbary Hyena whichthad fast- 
ed, and he found the intended victims in the evening alive 
and uninjured. He repeated the experiment, however, 
on another occasion, during the night, with a young ass, 
a goat, and a fox, and next morning he was astonished to 
find the whole of them, not only killed, but actually de- 
voured, with the exception of some of the ass’s bones! 


ANECDOTE ToLD BY Bruce.—Many atime in the night, 
when the king had kept me late in the palace, and it was 
not my duty to lie there. in going across the square from 
the king’s, not many hundred yards distant, I have been 
apprehensive they would bite me in the leg. They grunt- 
ed in great numbers around me, though I was surrounded 
with several armed inen, who seldom passed a night with- 
out wounding or slaughtering some of them. One night 
in Maitsha, being very intent on observation, I heard 
something pass behind me towards the bed, but upon look- 
ing round could perceive nothing. Having finished what 
I was then about, I went out of my tent, resolved directly 
to return, which I immediately did, when I perceived large 
blue eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called upon my 
servant with a light, and there was the hyena standing 
nigh the head of the bed with two or three large bunches 
of candles in his mouth. ‘To have fired at him I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture, and le 
seemed, by kecping the candles steadily in his mouth, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was 
full, and he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of 
him, but with a pike struck him as near the heart as I] 
could judge. It was not till then he showed any fierce- 
ness, but upon feeling the wound, he let drop the candles, 
and endeavored to run up the shaft of the spear to arrive 
at me; so that, in self-defenee, I was obliged to draw a 
pistol from my girdle and shoot him; and nearly at the 
same time my servant cleft his skull with a,battle axe. 





Tur Mountain Vutture.—On the highest summit of 
the mountain Lamalmon, while the traveler’s servants 
were refreshing themselves, after the fatigue of a toilsome 
ascent, and enjoying the pleasures of a delightful climate, 
and a good dinner of. boiled goat’s flesh, a lammergeyer 
suddenly made his appearance among them. A great 
shout, or rather cry of distress, attracted Bruce’s atten- 
tion, who, while walking towards the bird, saw it delib- 
erately put its foot into the pan, which contiined a huge 
piece of meat prepared for boiling. Finding the tempera- 
ture soinewhat higher than it was accustomed to among 
the pure gushing springs of that romantic region, it sud- 
denly withdrew its foot, but immediately afterwards set- 
tled upon two large pieces which lay upon a woden plat- 
ter, into which it thrust its claws and carried them off.— 
It disappeared over the edge of a ‘ steep ‘T'arpeian rock,’ 
down which criminals were thrown, and whose remains! 
had probably first induced the bird to select that spot as a! 
place of sojourn. The traveler, in expectation of another| 
Visit, immediately loaded his rifle, and it was not long be- 
fore the gigantic bird reappeared. 
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Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dis!odging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorze the flesh of lambs or yearling kids 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs, 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Serieana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their canny wagons light; 


So landed the lammergeyer within ten yards of the savo- 
ry mess, but also within an equal distance of Bruce’s 
practiced rifle. He instantly sent his ball through his 
body, and the ponderous bird sank down upon the grass 
with scarcely a flutter of its outspread wings. 





Joun Bunyan.—A description of his character and per- 
son was draWn by his first biographer. He appeared in 
countenance, to be of stern and rough temper, but in his 
conversation, mild and affable, not given to loquacity or 
much discourse in company, unless some urgent occasion 
required it; observing never to boast of himsel‘, or his 
parts, but rather seem low in his own eyes, and submit 
himself to the judgment of others; abhorring lying and 
swearing: being just in all that lay in his power to his 
word; not seeming to revenge injuries; loving to recon- 
cile difference, and make friendship with all. He had a 
sharp quick eye, accompanied with an excellent discern- 
ing of persons, being of good judgment and quick wit.— 
As for his person, he was tall of stature, strong boned, 
though not corpulent, somewhat of a ruddy face, with 
sparkling eyes; wearing his hair on his upper lip after the 
old British fishion: his hair reddish, but in his latter days 
tifffe had sprinkled it with gray; his nose well set, but not 
declining or bending, and his mouth moderately large: his 
forehead something high, and his habit always plain and 
modest. And thus we have impartially described the in- 
ternal parts of a person, who had tried the smiles and 
frowns of time, not puffed up in prosperity, nor shaken in 
adversity, always holding the golden mean. 





Wasuinocton.—However his military fame may excite 
thé wonder of mankind, it is chiefly by his civil magistra- 
cy, that his example will instruct them. Great generals 
have arisen in all ages of the world, and perhaps most in 
those of despotism and darkness. In times of violence 
and convulsion, they rise by the force of the whirlwind, 
high enough to ride in it, and direct the storm. Like me- 
teors, they glare on the black clouds with a splendor, that 
while it dazzles and territies, makes nothing visible but 
darkness. ‘The fame of heroes is indeed growing vulgar: 
they multiply in every long war: they stand in history, 
and thicken in their ranks aimost as undistinguished as 
their vuwn soldiers. But such a Chief Magistrate as 
WaAsnHINGTON, appears like the pole star in a clear sky, to 
direct the skilful statesman. His presidency will form 
an epoch, and be distinguished as the age of Washington. 
Already it assumes its high place on the political region. 
Like the milky way, it whitens along its allotted portion 
of the hemisphere. The latest generations of men will 
survey, through the telescope of history, the space where 
so many virtues blend their rays.—Fisher Ames. 





SEASONABLE REMARKS.—dn looking over the New- 
York weekly returns of death in that city, we find out of 
113 deaths 24 were of consumption. Nearly all.of these 
were females. So it will continue to be; this insidious 
disease will consign to the grave the good and lovely of 
our species, so long as they expose their lives and health 
by imprudently wearing thin shoes and light and inefli- 
cient clothing. Females are often in the habit of going 
abroad in the same thin satin slippers they have worn in 
their sitting rooms. ‘The consequence must be a sudden 
chill from the cold side-walk or damp streets, that may 
perhaps terminate in inflammation of the lungs. There 
is no pleasure in seeing a pretty foot exposed in a shoe, fit 
only for a carpeted room, when we reflect that such te- 
merity may bring upon its owner consumption and death. 
We say nothing of the thoughtless exposure of neck and 
chest to our cold and ever varying atmosphere. Our la- 
dies dress too much for the street. 





PennsyLVANIA Scenery.—A correspondent of the New 
York American, at present traveling in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, has the following description in a late let- 
ter:—* We are now in the bosom of the Alleghanies. The 
scenery passed to-day, is beautiful—most beautiful. The 
mountains are loftier, as well as more imposing in form 
than those which skirt these wild regions eastwardly; 
whichever way the eye directs itself, they are piled upon 
each other in masses which blend at last with the clouds 
above them. At one point they lie in confu-ed heaps to- 
gether; at another, they lap each other with outlines as 
distinct as if the crest of each were of chissglled stone.— 
some, while the breeze quivers through their dense forests 
ear their round backs like the hump of a camel bold- 
ly near, and some swelling more gradually from the vales 
below, show in the blue distance like waves caught on the 
curl by some mighty hand, and arrested ere they broke on 








the misty region beyond. Then for their foliage! the 








glorious hues of autumn are here displiyed in all their 
fulness, and brilliancy, and power—voluine upon volume, 
like the rolling masses of sunset clouds, the leafy sum- 
mits fold against the sky—calm at one moment as the bow 
of peace, whose tints they borrow, anu at anotier flaming 
like the banners of a thousand batiles in the breeze. But 
why should I attempt to describe what batilcs all descrip- 
tion. The humblest grove of our country is, at this sea- 
son, arrayed in colors such as the Italian masters never 
dreamed of; and woods like these assume a pomp which 
awes the pencil into weakness. Such forests, such foli- 
age were unknown when our language was invented. Let 
those who named the noble sounding rivers that reflect 
their glories, apply words to describe them.’ 





Mopesty.—‘ There is no charm in the female sex that 
can supply the place of virtue. Without innocence, beau- 
ty is unlovely, and equally contemptible; goud breeding 
degenerates into wantonness, and wit into impudence.— 
The best preservative of female delicacy, modesty, is the 
hand-maid of virtue, appointed to tend, to dre:s, to serve 
her; it is as it were, a kind of armor, which tue sex should 
always wear. to adorn and defend them; and when that 
is laid aside they are neither beautiful nor saf2.’ 





Virtve.—A spirit which passes over the field of hu- 
man intelligence—a few bow in sincere reverence as she 
passes along; but most men worship her shadow, long af- 
ter all her beauty and loveliness are banished from their 
bosoms. 





A Buivsu.— What a mysterious thing is a blush! that 
a single word, or a look, or a thought should send that in- 
imitable carnation over the cheek, like the soft tints of the 
summer sunset! Strange too, that the fice only is capa- 
ble of blushing! The hand or foot does not turn red with 
modesty or shame, any more than tie shoe or stocking 
which covers it. It is the face that is the heaven of the 
soul! There may be traced the intellectual phenomena, 
with a confidence amounting to a mor.l certainty. 

A single blush should put the intidel to shame and prove 
to him the absurdity of the coctrine of chance.’ 





Curious HISTORICAL FAcT.—During the troubles in the 
reign of Charles I, a country girl came to Lendon, in 
search of a place as a servant maid—but not succeeding, 
she hired herself to carry out beer from a brew house, and 
was one of those called tub-women. ‘I'he brewer observ- 
ing a good looking girl in this low occupation, took her 
into his family as a servant, after a short time married 
her, but he died while she was yet a young woman, and 
left her the bulk of his furtune. ‘Ihe business of the brew- 
ery was dropped, and Mr. Hyde was recommended to the 
young woman as a skilful ‘lawyer, to arrange her husband’s 
affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards Earl of Clarendon, 
fing the widow’s fortune very considerable, married her; 
of this marriage there was no other issue than a daughter 
who was afterwards the wife of James IJ, and mother of 
Mary, wife of William III, and Anne Queen of England. 





DESTRUCTION OF HUMAN LIFE BY CHOLERA.—The dis- 
ease called spasmodic cholera appears to have been un- 
known previous to 1817, when it appeared in India— 
Since that time till near the end of 1842, a period of about 
fifteen years, there have been throughout the world, as 
near as can be estimated. 1L0,((0,Uv of cases. Of these 
fully one half at least, must have died:—which gives a 
mortality from this single disease, of 50,CCU.CCO, in the 
above period, or upwards of 2,332,CC0 annually. In In- 
dia alone the mortality has exceeded 1®,CL0,CUU. These 
calculations have* been made by Jonnes, the celebrated 
French physician, and it is estimated that they are rath- 
er under than above the truth. 
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